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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


We regret that so much Party capital has been 
made out of the hastily-summoned Cabinet Coun- 
cil which took place at the beginning of the month. 
The daily newspapers, hungering for a sensation, attributed it to 
a grave difference between France and England, and worked up a 
war scare; stocks fell, wheat rose, and there was a rumour of an 
immediate despatch of a fleet to the Mediterranean. There turned 
out to be not the smallest vestige of foundation for this alarm. 
Next it was said that the Cabinet was assembled to settle a purely 
Departmental question, ¢e.g., the despatch of an extra ship or two 
to the East. Thereupon Party capital was manufactured, and Lord 
Rosebery was blamed for not exercising sufficient responsibility to 
deal with a Departinental question. This explanation has gradually 
died away, and so a third has been invented, namely that the 
Cabinet was called upon to settle an offer of mediation between 
China and Japan, which Great Britain was to propose to European 
and American Governments. This took, it was said, the form of a 
circular to the Great Powers which was received with general dis- 
favour. There was a considerable amount of Party denunciation 
over this; it was declared that the Government had been humili- 
ated by a diplomatic rebuff; and that the proposed interference was 
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unsolicited and premature. It now turns out that the question of 
intervention was not before the Cabinet at all, and that it was only 
two or three days after the Cabinet meeting that the occasion arose, 
at the instance of one of the belligerents, for a communication 
with the Great Powers and with Japan. No rebuff whatsoever has 
been received. We hold very strongly that all this undignified 
scolding is injurious to the interests of the Empire and damaging 
to the Unionist cause. The present Government has so many 
sins to answer for that it is quite superfluous as well as impolitic, 
without being sagely patriotic, to make accusations of this character. 
They merely provide ammunition for its defence. Lord Rosebery 
can be fairly well trusted to act properly on foreign questions. 
It is for this reason, and because he has some Imperial instincts, 
that he is hated by the Little England Party. We do not be- 
lieve it to be outside his capacity to judge when it is needful to 
summon a Cabinet Council. As for what goes on within it no out- 
sider can be informed. All the country can do is to judge the 
outcome by the results. It is not the least likely that any prema- 
ture attempt at mediation will be made by the present Govern- 
ment. “Non-Intervention” is almost a motto of the Liberal Party, 
and, notwithstanding its recent gyrations, there is no reason to 
suppose it has abandoned this principle. 


In the remarkable speeches he has delivered this 

besons SOF autumn at Leeds (September 25th), Birmingham 
(October 11th), and Durham (October 16th), Mr. 

Chamberlain has enforced three important lessons to which it is 
the duty of the Unionist party to apply their minds without delay: 
(1) the need of a “close time” for Irish legislation ; (2) the desira- 
bility of developing a programme of constructive British legislation ; 
(3) the necessity of coalition between Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists should they succeed at the next General Election, The 
inner ring of politicians are already familiar with these ideas, and 
they form a common subject of gossip, but it is not impossible to 
meet a fairly intelligent Liberal Unionist imbued with the notion 
that it is a sort of treason to the crisis which gave birth to him to 
raise un-Irish issues, while the casual Conservative cherishes the 
belief that his Party will come in with asweeping majority, dismiss 
all domestic legislation, and defiantly wave the Union Jack for six 
years. Neither ally has sufficiently considered the question of 
coalition, which has become a clear political necessity, and though 
it is unwise to count chickens before they are hatched, there can be 
no harm in picturing a Cabinet containing Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Balfour. Such a 
body would not be unmindful of our great Naval and Imperial 
interests, but it. would not be satisfied with merely marking time 
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in domestic politics. We trust that Irish Local Government will 
be dismissed for the present from the Unionist Councils; it is an 
irritation to the Nationalists and a vexation to the Loyalists. 
Ireland may safely be left to Land Purchase and the Crimes Act— 
there is no need for further heroic measures—while the con- 
sequences to a Unionist Ministry which expended its strength on 
Irish legislation would be fatal. 


Mr. Chamberlain laid before a large Birmingham 
Jie Maxv- audience, on October 12th, the questions which he 
ProcrAmMeEs. Considers are ripe for practical treatment, and as 
his proposals have received a cordial acknowledg- 
ment from the Conservative Press, several of them are likely to 
mature in the near future. In discussing the two ways of 
building up a programme, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that you 
may adopt every project which has received any measure of 
support, and then you may induce all the supporters of each to 
believe their particular project will be imperilled unless the safety 
of the whole is guaranteed ; in this way “ you get a mass of undi- 
gested proposals so crude, or ill-considered, and so impracticable 
that it is impossible to carry them into law,” and politics become 
a mere race among groups, each anxious to get its own log to the 
fore. The other and wiser method, however, is 


**to survey the whole field, to choose those points which are the most ripe for 
practical legislation, those questions which command the largest amount of 
general support, then to submit them to the electors of the country for full 
discussion, for criticism, to accept any amendments, to make any concessions 
which are demanded by reasonable opponents, bearing in mind that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and that gradual reform is more permanent and more 
certain than violent changes which may provoke a great reaction ; and when you 
have done all this it is time to concentrate the energies of the political party upon 
their accomplishment in order to secure at the earliest possible moment their 
practical results. Now, this is the way in which the useful reforms have been 
carried in the past. This was the way in which Mr. Bright and Mr, Cobden 
proceeded, and this is, in my opinion, the only way in which the great programme 
of reform can be successfully promoted and advocated.” 


The subjects to which Mr. Chamberlain would bend 

Lee tisH the energies of the Unionist Party are (1) Temper- 
ance Reform; the public-house must be munici- 

palized and the element of private property and private gain 
eliminated, compensation being awarded to the parties concerned, 
as on the execution of any other municipal improvement ; (2) The 
Housing of the People by extending the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 
so that local authorities should be empowered to take whatever 
land they require for the purpose of improvement at a fair price ; 
(3) A House Purchase Act extending the principle of the Irish 
Land Purchase Acts to British towns, which would enable artisans 
to become the owners of their homes. Mr. Chamberlain works 
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out the figures as follows: The average market price of a house 
rented at 5s. 6d. a week is £140, of which the working man would 
find one-fifth, 7.c., £28; the State, through the municipality, would 
advance the remainder, i.e, £112 at 3 per cent., which would be 
repaid by weekly instalments equal to the present rent, and at 
the end of ten years the tenant would find himself an owner : 
“all that Iam asking is that the State shall use money which 
now belongs to the working classes and invest it for their benefit. 
At the present time the State holds 80 millions of money in the 
savings banks of this country, the result of the thrift of the work- 
ing classes. The State pays them 23 per cent. interest upon that 
money. All I ask is that it should lend it back to them again at 
3 per cent.” ; (4) Old Age Pensions and Poor Law Classification, 
which would distinguish between the poor with good, and those 
with bad, antecedents; (5) Arbitration Boards to be established in 
every industrial centre. “I believe that if such courts as I pro- 
pose were established, a party which refused to go to arbitration or 
which refused to accept the verdict of this impartial tribunal 
would be condemned by public opinion, and would be deprived of 
all public support, and the knowledge of that would lead in the 
majority of instances to the acceptance of the decision which might 
be given”; (6) An Experiment in Limiting the Hours of Labour 
in the Mining Industry, combined with local option; if it failed 
the burden of the loss would fall on those responsible for the 
change ; (7) The Shortening of Shop Hours by empowering a two- 
thirds majority of shop-keepers in any given trade and district to 
settle the hours during which they will work subject to the veto 
of the town council; (8) The Regulation of Alien Immigration ; 
(9) An Employers’ Liability Bill which would make compensation 
for all accidents and injuries suffered by workmen in the course of 
their employment a first charge on the business. Mr. Chamberlain 
maintains that while his programme is practical and calculated to 
add materially to the comfort of the masses of the population, 
it cannot “by any possibility inflict injustice on any class or 
individual.” We believe it to contain very few items that Con- 
servatives are not prepared to consider, and it is a great relief to 
the eternal tinkering with the machinery which we are accustomed 
to look for in political programmes. 


In his Durham speech, Mr. Chamberlain, in dis- 
cussing the prospects of next session, urged with 
great force the view that Ireland has had her fair 
share of legislation for the present :— 


AARON’S 
Rop. 


‘| will take first the Irish Land Bill because I am strongly inclined to think 
that the Irish Bill will be very much like Aaron’s rod. It will swallow all the 
others. Now, the Land Act of 1881 provided judicial rents for 15 years, That 
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period of time has nearly expired, and consequently it is necessary to make some 
provision for contingency. If that were all it would be a very simple and a very 
easy matter, and one which need not take much time. But there are signs that the 
Irish agitators are endeavouring to use this question once more to raise the whole 
land question throughout Ireland in order to infuse fresh life into the political 
agitation which is dying down, Well, now, if that is their object I protest on the 
part of the predominant partner against such a misuse of the public time. We 
have passed Land Act after Land Act, and we have given to the Irish tenant terms 
which make him the most favoured tenant throughout the whole of Europe. Is 
that denied? I can quote authority which cannot be contested. I saw the other 
day that Mr. O’Brien was going about Ireland trying to raise the old ery, declar- 
ing that the tenant was trampled down, that the landlord was a tyrant, and that 
it was immediately urgent once again to revise the old system, But here is what 
Mr. O’Brien himself said in an article written only three years ago, on August 18, 
1891, He said: ‘In the interval since the passing of the Land Act there has 
passed over the face of Ireland a revolution which has secured for the Irish 
tenantry all that and more than the French Revolution secured for the peasantry 
of France,’ Well, I could give you other quotations, but if it be a fact, as Mr. 
O’Brien says, that the Irish tenant now is better off than the French tenant who 
secured his land as the result of the French Revolution—if it be true, as Mr. 
M’Carthy has said, that the power of the landlord to do evil has been for ever 
shattered and destroyed, then I say if we are to have land legislation at all I 
would like to see some consideration given to the case of the British farmer, to the 


Welsh farmers, who, | think, stand much more in need of attention than the Irish 
tenant,” 


As we all agreed upon the significance of bye- 
BIRKENHEAD, elections, Birkenhead, where the seat vacated by 


Lord Bury’s succession to the Earldom of Albe- 
marle was filled on October 17th, must be regarded as somewhat 
discouraging to Unionists. The figures were :— 


Mr. Elliot Lees (U) 
Mr. W. H. Lever (G) 


Unionist majority 106 

In 1892 Lord Bury obtained a majority of 604 on a poll of 1,500 
less, while in 1885 as well as in 1886 the Conservative triumphed 
by nearly 1,200 votes. It has been sought to explain away the present 
“moral victory” for Gladstonianism by pointing to the superior 
popularity of Mr. Lever, a local man, as regards an outsider like 
Mr. Elliot Lees, but the figures of the bye-election, unfortunately, 
follow in natural sequence upon those of previous contests. For 
some mysterious reason, Birkenhead is not as other boroughs are, 
and thinks relatively worse of Unionism in 1894 than it did of 
Conservatism in 1885. However, Mr. Elliot Lees has been a very 
capable candidate, and he may be able to stop the “ rot.” 


The Spectator, which is as free from political par- 

THE SECESSION tisanship as any newspaper can well be, justly ob- 
OF MR. : : 

InLtnaworrn. serves that the secession of Mr. Alfred Illingworth 

from the Ministerial Party is “a profoundly signi- 


ficant fact, and a thousand times more important than the transfer 
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of a couple of hundred votes at Birkenhead.” He is the main 
pillar of his Party in Bradford, which he has represented for four- 
teen years, is a Deputy-Chairman of “Ways and Means,” an un- 
compromising enemy of the Lords, an unflagging Liberationist, a 
supporter of the Local Veto and all the other well-to-do middle- 
class Nonconformist fads; he can always be counted upon to vote 
“ Little England.” He swallowed Home Rule in 1886, and reveres 
the Newcastle Programme as an epitome of political wisdom. He 
is under seventy—which is young for a politician—but as a large 
employer he “ can’t face the music” the Labour Party are forcing 
upon the Ministry; he resents their attitude upon the Miners’ 
Eight Hours’ Bill, and has probably heard of the Norwich Trades 
Union Congress resolution. He announces his intention of retiring 
from the House of Commons at the close of the present Parliament. 
There remain hundreds of Illingworths in the Gladstonian Party ; 
they continue to perform the useful function of paying the piper 
where they used to be able to call the tune. They have no chance 
of office or titles, and their leaders are striding towards Socialism, 
which they hate. One does not quite see where their “fun” comes 
in, and one wonders how long they will stand it. Sir Henry Maine 
showed us, however, that the fetish of Party has as much influence 
over civilised man as the totem of a savage tribe, and it is almost 


as difficult to repudiate. The Illingworths will probably drop off 
singly and not in battalions. 


The triennial elections of the London School Board 
eee take place on November 22nd, and the prolonged 
CHOOL BOARD ° . : ; 
ELections. and angry discussion between the rival parties has 
enveloped the issue in a cloud of dust. It is to be 
gathered from the newspapers, which teem with letters, circulars, 
and manifestoes, that we are in the middle of a red-hot theological 
quarrel between Denominationalists and Secularists, both of whom 
avowedly adhere to the compromise of 1871, which, in their dif- 
ferent ways each is anxious to depart from, and that whatever may 
be the result of the polling, the accepted “School Board Religion ” 
will receive a new interpretation. A large number of electors, how- 
ever, will probably shirk the religious question, in fear of the odiwm 
theologicwm, and will recognise by their votes the efficiency and 
economy of Mr. Diggle’s administration, and the fair play he ex- 
tends to the voluntary schools. Mr. Lyulph Stanley, the leader of 
the Progressives, is a public-spirited and zealous educationalist, 
whose love of education, however, is at all times eclipsed by his 
hatred of non Board Schools,—he bears, like the Turk, no brother 
near the throne—which he aspires to squeeze out of existence. If 
he dominated the School Board while Mr. Acland commanded the 
Education Department, the voluntary schools of London, which 
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educate 175,000 children annually, would find themselves between. 
the upper and the nether millstones, while the ratepayer gnashed 
his teeth. This aspect of the contest cannot be overlooked by those 
who confess their disapproval of the circular, and who persuade 
themselves with The St. James’s Gazette that a holy religious calm 
has been broken by an “ ardent and aggressive Anglo-Catholic.” 


Mr. Diggle, the Chairman of the retiring Board, 

Pn eel and the leader of the majority, states the religious 
issue with great force, clearness, and moderation in 

his article in this month’s National Review. The Education Act 
of 1870, which created School Boards, left the localities to settle 
whether any religious teaching should be given in the rate supported 
schools, but prohibited the use of any Catechism or formulary dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination. Seventy or eighty School 
Boards in England and Wales have decided in favour of purely secu- 
lar instruction. From the first the London School Board decided in 
favour of religious instruction, and resolved in 1871, by what is 
known as the Compromise, that “in the Schools provided by the 
Board the Bible shall be read, and there shall be given such ex- 
planations and such instruction therefrom in the principles of 
morality and religion as are suited to the capacities of the 
children.” The present Board, treating this as a compromise be- 
tween Christians of various denominations and not between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, inserted the word “ Christian” before the 
word “ religion,” and addressed a circular to the teachers informing 
them of the amendment. Their reason for this action was that 
many of the teachers were found to be not acting up to the spirit 
of the compromise. The policy of the Board seeking re-election 
is to give a Christian interpretation to the compromise, and to im- - 
part undenominational Christian instruction from the Bible to 
school-children who do not avail themselves of the conscience- 
clause; they maintain “that the determining influence in re- 
gard to religious instruction of children should be the wishes 
of the parents, and not the whims of the teachers,” and they 
believe that the large majority of parents desire their children 
to be taught the elements of Christianity, while they offer to 
release without prejudice any teacher reluctant to impart such 
teaching. In Mr. Diggle’s words, “it seems impossible to go 
beyond this point.” The defeat of the majority would involve 
reopening the whole question, for Mr. Lyulph Stanley, in spite 
of his professed attachment to the compromise, has declared 
that “inevitably the Board, if it refuses to order dogmatic teach- 
ing, will take steps to make the teaching less dogmatic than it is 
now, and the teachers will inevitably modify the tone of their in- 
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struction,” while Mr. George Russell, the only member of the 
Government who so far has intervened in the conflict, maintains 
that “the only proper way out of the religious difficulty was to 
teach purely secular knowledge in the schools, and to leave the 
tuition of the soul to those whose business it was to deal with 
religious questions.” No wonder the Bishop of London, who is no 
docile supporter of the retiring Board, should declare that “ religi- 
ous men ought to give their active support to the present majority.” 


The so-called Labour Leaders have been abusing 
each other. Mr. John Burns described the or- 
ganizers of the Independent Labour Party as “Charlatans” and 
“Bounders on the Bounce.” Mr. Thomas Mann retaliated by 
quoting Mr. Burns’s views when he was in the “Tub” stage, and 
Mr. Frank Smith described Mr. Burns as a “bombastic bullying 
boss.” There is no imposture which requires a severe exposure 
more than that which is presented under the term Labour 
Leader. The expression gives quite a fictitious importance to the 
persons who adopt it. Tothe uninformed mind it conveys an idea 
of a vast array of determined labourers—pick and shovel in hand 
—massed behind a leader. In reality this leader, who may bea 
perfectly honest enthusiast or an aspiring politician, has managed 
by exciting phrases to beat up a certain number of working men 
to support him; he represents possibly two per cent. of the class 
whose bulk he pretends to have enrolled. He may for a short time 
have handled a pickaxe or a trowel, or worked as a boy in a mine; 
but he has quitted the labour ranks for ever and has climbed into 
another class. It is other classes which in reality make him a 
Labour Leader. We remember well the sensation with which the 
news of Mr. Thomas Burt’s first election was received. Here was a 
real working miner coming to sitin the House of Commons! Then 
followed Mr. Broadhurst—a bricklayer! Ultimately the miner 
and the bricklayer found themselves installed in palatial apart- 
ments in Whitehall, served by bowing attendants, at salaries of 
£1,500 a year! There is no reflection on either of them for having 
made a successful climb, and they avoided many of the tempta- 


tions of the Tub, but the evolution of the ordinary Labour Leader 
is worthy of study. 


LABOUR LEADERS. 


i te tine First Stage—This may be described as the “Tub” 
Leapers’ Turee or “Chemical Parcels Post” stage. Second Stage— 
oeneme. This is the House of Commons stage. The Labour 
Leader has received homage and some instruction on public ques- 
tions. He turns round and denounces those who are still on the 
Tub. The Tubbites retaliate by declaring him to be a renegade. 
Third Stage-—He passes into official affluence, but still clings to 
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the title of Labour Member, which is useful. Unfortunately for 
the Unionist Party it has so little sympathy with the “Chemical _ 
Parcels Post” that the tribe of “Tubbites” are compelled to range 


themselves on the other side, which thus obtains a monopoly of 
their talents and energy. 


The Royal Commission appointed “to consider the 
Lonpon. proper conditions under which the amalgamation 
of the City and the County of London may be 
effected, and to make specific and practical proposals for that 
purpose,” has produced a report, the main feature of which 
The Times pronounces to be “in harmony with the general 
course of metropolitan evolution.” The Commission consisted 
of Mr. Courtney, Lord Farrer, Mr. Holt, the Mayor of Liver- 
pool, and Mr. Orford Smith, the Town Clerk of Birmingham. 
Mr. Homewood Crawford (the City Solicitor) withdrew at an 
early stage. The Commissioners are unanimously in favour of 
Unification combined with the creation of sub-municipalities 
of considerable dignity, which with their Mayors and Cor- 
porations would replace the old vestries. If the report were 
adopted there would be one Lord Mayor and City Council for the 
whole metropolis, and the existing or “old City” would take its 
place as a sub-municipality. The new City Council, 7.e., the present 
County Council, would appropriate the estates of the “old City ” 
as well as the civic buildings. The Times calls upon the “old City ” 
to frankly merge its life in the “larger life of London,” and no 
doubt amalgamation under a central body is ahead of us, but a 
league of municipalities united upon a federal basis appears to us 
preferable to a ubiquitous autocrat of the Parisian type. The 
battle, whenever the House of Commons can tear itself away from 
Irish Land and Welsh Disestablishment, will centre round the 
division of powers between the Council and the local Corporations. 
Already the County Council is overburdened by work, and yet the 
Gladstonians, while advocating National Dismemberment, grasp at 
every opportunity of centralising the local business of London. 
The London Municipal Society, which was first in the field with a 
scheme of separate municipalities, has now a golden opportunity. 


The only mitigating feature in the distinguished 

Osiruary. death-roll of the month is the great age to which 
most of the eminent victims attained. Lord Grey 

and Sir Alfred Stephen, the Australian Patriarch, were actually 
ninety-two, Dr. Wendell Holmes was eighty-five, and Mr. Froude, 
much the youngest of the group, seventy-six. Generous and 
eloquent panegyrics have been pronounced upon them in the 
columns of the newspapers, but we have not seen any tribute so 
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spontaneous as one 7'ruth chronicles in the case of Sir John Astley, 
the famous ‘sportsman, who also died in October: “Strolling along 
the street I read on a newspaper placard ‘ Death of Sir John Astley, 
so, entering the first shop where papers are sold, I bought the latest 
Pall Mall. “Ah! sir,” said the shopman, “I scarcely like to make 
a profit upon such sad news as this.” The period covered by Lord 
Grey’s intellectual and political activity was amazing ; he was elected 
for Winchilsea in 1826, and contributed a short criticism of the 
Referendum to The National Review of last April; from first to 
last his political standpoint was clear and immovable, he lived and 
died an old-world Whig. The only way to break down the Tory 
dominion of 1830 was to open the franchise to the middle classes 
and superior artisans, sv he ardently espoused the cause of Reform, 
but he never acquired confidence in public opinion, and thought the 
people would and ought to remain in Whig tutelage. He differed 
from other Whigs, however, in being a thoroughly bad partisan, 
and never permitted the welfare of his Party to stand in the way 
of his own intractable fancies. Probably the most pregnant event 
of his public life was his refusal in 1845 to co-operate with Lord 
John Russell in forming a Government that would have deprived 
Sir Robert Peel of the glory of repealing the Corn Laws. Lord Grey 
declared his insuperable objection to Lord Palmerston’s tenure of the 
Foreign Office, and so the attempt was abortive, but the following 
year he waived his objection to Lord Palmerston, and both states- 
men entered the same Cabinet as Colonial and Foreign Minister re- 
spectively. People have often amused themselves by speculating 
upon the altered course of events supposing Lord Grey had over- 
come his repugnance to Palmerston a year earlier. Mr. Disraeli 
would have lost his opening, and we might have avoided the 
Crimean War. Lord Grey administered the Colonies during the 
time they were beginning to cast off their swaddling clothes, and 
while fully sympathising with their aspirations, he never regarded 
colonial Home Rule as a step towards separation, and remained 
to the end a true Imperialist. He did not hold office after 1852, 
and during the last forty years of his life was the unsparing critic 
of both political parties; he denounced the Crimean War, con- 
demned Cobden’s French Treaty, advocated concurrent endow- 
ment in Ireland, hated the Ballot, and censured the Conservative 
Foreign Policy of 1877-1880, but supported the Conservative Party 
at the General Election that occurred in the last of these years. 
The tendency of all subsequent legislation was repugnant to him, 
and he remained in permanent opposition until his death. Mr. 
Albert Grey succeeds him, and it would be difficult to find a man 
more fitted for a high position. Dr. Wendell Holmes has not left 
any legacy of permanent value, though his literary fame will doubt- 
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less be kept fully alive in the United States. The “Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table” has had an astonishing celebrity, and its 
original humour has been much extolled. Mr. Froude has touched 
and adorned many subjects, and there is no one living now who 
can make history glitter. 


It is impossible to conceive a greater calamity be- 

i Pht falling any country than that, having fertile land, 

it should cease to provide any portion of its own 

sustenance. The calamity is all the worse when the country so 
afflicted is an island, and liable during a war to have its foreign 
supplies cut off. The price of wheat has fallen so low (16s. a quarter 
has been touched) that the time does not seem distant when 
wheat-growing will be altogether abandoned in England. This is 
the dismal prospect to which we have been led by the peoples’ 
guides and philosophers. It is difficult to get the question of our 
ruined agriculture discussed at all, so great is the dread of an out- 
break of heresy on the subject of Free Trade. Men of high ability 
and of sturdy public spirit who have proved the courage of their 
opinions, quail before a problem which may offer Protection as a 
solution. The statesmen and others who defended Protection 
have now been treated by the superior people of a couple of 
generations as incurable fools, and few men are bold enough to 
enlist themselves under the banner of an apparently lost cause, 
Every pretext is sought to avoid facing the disagreeable subject. 
Mr. Gladstone is so terrified at the idea of Protection that he will 
have nothing to do with the Federation of the Empire for fear a 
tariff should be advocated as part of the scheme. To a more 
patriotic statesman, Federation, that is a union of British fellow- 
subjects throughout the world, would be the only inducement 
to encounter the unwelcome spectre. The final and conclusive 
reason, invariably presented for avoiding the impending con- 
troversy, is that “ public opinion” would never tolerate an addition 
to the cost of food. The price of the quartern loaf varies, however, 
quite imperceptibly with the price of wheat ; and what is the use 
of a cheap loaf to labourers who have not the wages to buy it with ¢ 


It seems, no doubt, a shocking thing to attempt to 

Fatsetoous, depose Cobden and Bright from their national ped- 
estals, and to declare that they were egregiously 

mistaken. Mr. J. Horace Round was bold enough to write an 
article in The St. James’s Gazette a short time since, called “The 
Great False Prophet,” in which he showed the utter stultification 
of Cobden’s prophecies. The article is well worth reading, especially 
since the recent further fall of wheat. Politicians cannot too soon 
make up their minds that the doctrine of Free Trade has to come 
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up for reconsideration, and that the controversy cannot be avoided. 
The campaign has to be opened, not in the interest of landowners 
and farmers, but in the interest of the community at large, and 
especially in the interest of working men, who are not only con- 
sumers, but also producers. The voice of labour has already made 
itself heard in a demand for protection against foreign labour, and 
in calling on the Government to prohibit the importation of cheap 
goods. There is a splendid opening for a Tory Democrat on this 
question, and especially if he adopts Mr. Round’s proposal that the 
proceeds of a sufficient duty on wheat, to keep the bulk of British 
land in cultivation, and secure decent wages for labourers, should 
be allocated to a National “Old Age Pensions” Fund. Probably 
wheat would then rise to 35s. a quarter, a much lower price 
than Cobden ever anticipated it would reach. Mr. Round truly 
says that the latter-day Radical’s malignant hatred of landlords is 
such that he would rather see the land go out of cultivation and 
the labourers starve than allow any measure of relief by which a 
landowner could possibly benefit. Under Mr. Round’s ingenious 
proposal it could not be pretended that the landowners and 
farmers would be the chief beneficiaries of an import duty on 
wheat. Agricultural landowners have been so persecuted during 
recent years, and, as is known to all but the callow Radical, they 
have generally been such benefactors in their districts that they 
deserve some compensation for their ill-treatment. They would 
receive it in the revival of agriculture. 


We learn with the most profound sorrow that the 
~ Czar is dying. The concluding lines of our Epi- 
Dyixe Czar. sodes published in the October number of this 
Review, and written when there was not a sus- 

picion of his illness, will prove that we have not waited for the 
prospect of his loss in order to appreciate his value to Europe and 
to mankind. Mr. Stead, to whom all credit is due for having been 
the first tv make known the real character of the Czar to the Eng- 
lish public, has happily described him as “The Peace-keeper of 
Europe.” The title was deserved. It is worth while recurring to 
the passage we quoted last month from Monsieur de Witte, the 
Russian Minister of Finance: he said that during the fourteen 
years of his power the Emperor of Russia “had not delivered a 
single speech nor made a single remark which alluded in any way 
to the possibility of war.” Then, like a bolt out of the blue, comes 
the alarming announcement of his illness. This was only made to- 
wards the end of September ; then came the hurried journey to the 
Crimea, the preparation for winter at Corfu, the abandonment of 
this project on account of increasing weakness; by October the 
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20th we are informed of his “ critical condition,” and that he is 
dying. Disease of the kidneys or Bright’s disease is the reported 
malady. It matters not what. All the prayers in the churches 
avail nothing. Nature’s laws of disease—of life and death—operate 
equally in the case of Emperor or pot-boy; there may be a few 
weeks’ lingering illness, while Europe stands stupefied at the 
prospect of losing her greatest benefactor. 


Nothing, or next to nothing, is known of the 
Czarevitch. He is a young man, twenty-six 
years of age, who has served in the army with, 
however, the disqualification of serving as the Heir Apparent to 
the Throne of Russia. He is engaged to marry Princess Alix of 
Hesse, a granddaughter of the Queen, and a German Princess, 
which is a cause of disquiet to France. He acquires by his inheri- 
tance autocratic power over more than 100 million people, and 
holds the terrible position of arbiter of peace in Europe. There 
can be no pleasure in a Czar’s life beyond what he can obtain in 
his family. He is under the perpetual menace of assassination. 
Even respectable English Radicals have, until quite recently, con- 
sidered it excusable to killa Czar, and the precautions necessary to 
ensure his personal safety render him a magnificent slave. What- 


THE 
CZAREVITCH. 


soever power he may possess in regard to others, he is never 
allowed to taste freedom himself. Yet there is something to be 
said in favour of autocracy, as The Westminster Gazette perceives, 
when it says :— 


‘* There are responsible Ministers in France, who share some of the Czar’s 
devotion to peace, and who, if they were absolute, would steer a sober and con- 
sistent course. Can we not all imagine ocecasions—nay, have there not been 
occasions—when Europe would have breathed a good deal more quietly if the 
voice of France had come through one throat, instead of through a hundred !” 


This seems on the part of a Democratic paper to be rather a 
reflection on Democratic government, the real weakness of which 
is that there are too many who wish to be “ absolute.” 


A very serious rising of natives has taken place 
at Lorenzo Marquez, which is destined to become 
the great seaport of South Eastern Africa, inclu- 
ding the Transvaal and Orange Free State. It is unfortunately in 
the possession of the Portuguese, who are neither a strong nor a 
progressive race. Looking at the map it is rather provoking to 
observe the way in which their dominion, already comprising 
some 1,500 miles of coast, containing valuable bays and _har- 
bours, northwards, extends a corner down south to secure Dela- 
goa Bay, which cuts it off from its natural interior. It is per- 
fectly obvious, that if the Transvaal Republic is destined to 


THE ATTACK ON 
LORENZO MARQUEZ. 
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develop into a strong State or become absorbed as a part of 
the Cape British dominion, the river Limpopo, for the conveni- 
ence and prosperity of the whole region, should form its boun- 
dary. Now, this most important harbour is besieged and almost 
captured by a horde of natives whom the Portuguese have not 
known how to bring into subjection. The Portuguese jealously, 
but quite naturally, have declined to receive assistance either 
from the Boers or from Mr. Rhodes. Reinforcements are on 
their way out from Lisbon, and the insurrection will doubtless 
be quelled; but the Portuguese will have much more to do 
than to repel this attack. They will have to tranquillize the 
country. A railway is nearly completed which has been built 
under great difficulties connecting the port of Lorenzo Marquez 
with the Transvaal. It was to have been opened on January Ist, 
and at the very last moment so feeble is the Portuguese authority 
that the terminus port itself is nearly captured—the streets have 
to be barricaded—and the authorities say they will not be respon- 
sible for any persons who do not take refuge in the stockaded 
market-place. It is, considering the situation generally, far best 
that Portugal should be left to establish her authority. The 
Spectator said the other day that if South Africa were indepen- 
dent Delagoa Bay would not remain Portuguese for twelve months. 
There The Spectator is right : it would become German. Any 
attempt on the part of a weak African Power to occupy Delagoa 
Bay would be frustrated by German annexation. The Portuguese 
dependency occupies somewhat the position of a sick man whose 
inheritance is coveted by vigorous neighbours. The extraordinary 
susceptibility displayed by some German press writers in regard to 
the possible intervention of England at Lorenzo Marquez is signi- 
ficant. We look upon Germany as our natural ally, and do not 
intend to quarrel with her; but the fact is indisputable that it is 
the British Imperial dominion which guarantees the safety of South 
Africa from European aggression and preserves the status quo. 


ei ieee Three General Elections have taken place during 

the last few weeks, in Victoria, Bulgaria and Bel- 
gium. In Victoria Sir James Patterson’s invertebrate Ministry 
has suffered a crushing defeat, only 28 of his supporters gaining 
seats in an assembly of 95 members. The recently-rallied Free 
Traders secured only 14 seats, but 44 additional members are 
pledged to a substantial reduction of the present high tariff, and 
the new Premier, Mr. Turner, has declared in favour of Inter- 
colonial Free Trade, together with “a bold policy of land settle- 
ment,” whatever that may mean. He will probably have some 
difficulty in coming to terms with New South Wales, who is never 
very neighbourly, where the Free Trade Party have recently re- 
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covered power. The Times’ weekly article, entitled “ Colonies,” in 
examining the tariff question, pointed out (Oct. 8th) that for the 
last five years, with rising duties, there has been a diminution of 
hands employed in Victorian manufactories, which disentitles the 
tariff to the epithet “protective,” though it is undoubtedly pro- 
hibitive. We imagine the Protectionists would reply that but for 
the high tariff Victorian factories would have been closed by the 
financial depression. Inter-colonial Free Trade, plus Federation, is 
manifestly the right policy for Australians to support, but it may be 
some time before Victoria and New South Wales see eye to eye on 
this or any other matter. In Bulgaria the Sobranje elections have 
resulted in the triumph of the Old Conservative Party, and it is 
estimated that almost the entire assembly is favourable to a re- 
conciliation with Russia, from whom Prince Ferdinand is said to 
have received a promise of formal recognition. It is of course idle 
to speculate as to how the Eastern Question will be affected by the 
sorrow overhanging Europe as we write. 


We have unfortunately no space to even epitomize 

Betcium. the pregnant features of the Belgian General 
Election, the first ballots of which were held on 

October 14th, and the second on the succeeding Sunday. There 


were three competing parties, Clerical, Liberal, and Socialist, the 
second of which has been ground exceedingly small between the 
other two. The new electoral law, which was passed by a Clerical 
or Conservative majority engaged on a “Whig-dishing” adventure, 
is a mixture of universal suffrage and “fancy franchises.” The 
electors are divided into three classes, having one, two, and three 
votes respectively. To the first belong all citizens above 25 years 
of age, below which no one may vote. To the second married men 
and widowers (with families) over 35 years paying a personal tax of 
5f. to the State, or alternatively electors having a small property 
qualification; to the third such as have attained a certain educa- 
tional proficiency. The law seems wanting in symmetry, however, 
as a veterinary surgeon gets three votes, while a dentist is only 
allowed one or two. The electorate of the Chamber consists of © 
1,370,687 individuals, exercising 2,111,127 votes; the Senate is 
elected by a slightly smaller body, all of whom are over 30 years of 
age, in which the pluralists greatly predominate. Voting is com- 
pulsory, but the result has shown that though you may give an 
unwilling elector the trouble of attending the polling booth, you 
can’t prevent him from spoiling his voting paper. . ; At the first ballot 
the Clericals secured 79 seats, the Socialists 26, and the Liberals 
only 8, leaving about 40 to be decided by the second ballot, which 
has finally constituted the Chamber as follows: Clericals 104, 
Liberals 19, Socialists 29, the Senate being of course in the hands 
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of the Clericals. The Socialists are naturally intoxicated with their 
success, as they have not hitherto had any Parliamentary position, 
but their future depends upon whether the voters who have hitherto 
supported the Liberals are sufficiently attached to the institution 
of private property to join with the Conservatives in fighting 
Collectivism. The Belgian Conservatives are not stern unbending 
Tories, while the King is popular and sensible, so everything ought 
not to go by the board. Still the elections are giving a great fillip 
to European Socialists generally, and may have a demoralising 
effect upon ambitious Liberals. The victory of the Conservatives 
is, so far, striking and beyond all anticipation. 


The United States Ambassador to England, Mr. 
An ANGLO- Bayard, has been paying us some compliments 
AMERICAN TRADE : on 2,9 ° 
AuuiAnce. Which are welcome as an exhibition of friendly 
feeling in America. We are not for a moment 
vain enough to imagine that we merit all he says in our favour, 
but we wish to stand high in American estimation. We reciprocate 
the friendly feeling. America has given us a smart blow now and 
then, as when she dismissed our English Minister from Washington 
without waiting to receive a reply from the British Government, to 
whom a remonstrance had been addressed concerning an inadver- 
tent error on his part. No great nation could have borne this 
affront more amiably than we did. If it had occurred in Europe 
there would have been probably a war. The “ tribal” Irish have 
done their best to foment discord between us, but without much 
effect. The better class of American holds their ridiculous con- 
ventions and murderous conspiracies in the same destation that we 
do. Many of us feel that the biggest blunder ever committed by 
the Anglo-Saxon race was to divide into two nations, no matter 
whose the fault was that caused the rupture. As a mere matter of 
business—apart from natural sentiment—we should have remained 
one nation. Weare glad to find an American newspaper, The Boston 
Herald, advocating a Customs’ Union of the English-speaking 
countries. It says :— 

‘© A trade alliance that would establish common Customs regulations among all 
the English speaking people of the world would be a step which could not fail to 
prove of enormous advantage to the American people. An arrangement of this 
kind would also have the effect of working toward the establishment of universal 
peace. Most of the contests that have occurred between nations during the last 
half-century have been contests having their origin in the wish to gain peculiar 
trade advantages, or, as a noted diplomatist has said, diplomacy nowadays is 
confined strictly to trade questions. There could be no contest between the 
United States and England and English colonies when on trade lines all of these 
communities stood upon a common level, while the moral force of such an enormous 
aggregate of men and capital could not fail to have its effect in deterring other 


nations from acting in any way detrimental to the general interests of this domin- 
ant race.” 
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The French have already organized the expedition 

MADAGASCAR which is to invade Madagascar in the event of 

AND Eaypr. ° . : ° ° 

Monsieur Myre de Viller’s ultimatum being rejected. 
A French General with the very Italian name of Gioveninelli 
takes command. A blockade of the ports of Madagascar will be 
proclaimed and notified to the European Powers. If France puts 
forth adequate strength the Hovas must ultimately come to terms. 
The réle of England must be that of a spectator. We have given 
our consent to the French Protectorate,and must abide by the 
concession. Lord Salisbury, who has been frequently blamed for 
acknowledging the French Protectorate, and of thus having handed 
over the Malagasy to the tender mercies of the French, has at last 
noticed this accusation. A letter from his secretary says “ that 
those who object to the Convention of 1890, which recognized in 
France the control of the foreign relations of Madagascar, seem to 
be unaware that a treaty was signed in 1885 by the Govern- 
ment of Madagascar conceding to France the control of their 
foreign relations, and that this treaty was communicated to the 
British Government in February, 1886, and was received by them 
without objection.” In February, 1886, Mr. Gladstone was Prime 
Minister. We have always acted loyally towards the French since 
our recognition of their authority in Madagascar, even to the 
extent of once withdrawing a Consular agent who had become 
unpopular with the French authorities, but we have learnt that no 
concession will conciliate our irritable neighbours. A rabid Anglo- 
phobist, Monsieur Deloncle, Deputy and journalist, has lately been 
interviewed upon Anglo-French relations in Africa. He said :— 

‘‘T doubt very much whether the negotiations between France and Great 
Britain will come to anything now. Ido not see the way to a settlement of the 
Niger and Lake Tchad questions without our first being made acquainted with 
Great Britain’s intentions regarding Egypt. Let Great Britain evacuate Egypt, 
and we shall give the most solemn pledge and most efficacious guarantee that we 
will not attempt to secure any footing on the Upper Nile, but, on the contrary, 
will co-operate with Britain for the neutralization of the whole Nile valley. 
Otherwise I give you the most positive assurance that within six months we shall 
be on the Upper Nile, whether England likes it or not,” 

It is a very great pity that a British Protectorate was not declared 
over Egypt from the beginning. We cannot, however, recognize 
that France is entitled to claim our withdrawal. The case for our 
continued occupation of Egypt has been stated over and over 
again. A much firmer attitude is needed towards France when 
she expostulates about our position in Egypt than has been 
adopted. Her policy is to worry us out by perpetual importunity ; 
and by attributing every quarrel to the Egyptian Question. There 
is not the. smallest doubt but that, the field being clear and 
circumstances favouring, it would not be very long before a French 


garrison was posted at Cairo. That is the goal of French ambition. 
VOL. XXIV. 20 
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We should remember how plausibly and easily Tunis was annexed : 
and our policy, to avoid future catastrophes, should consist of a 
stolid refusal to move. 


There has been no authentic serious encounter 

The WAR IN between China and Japan during the month; we 
have been merely treated to the wildest rumours, 

one among others being that the Japanese fleet is assembled at 
Ping-Yang, which is several miles inland. Japan has been 
singularly successful so far in concealing her objects in the cam- 
paign. The prestige of victory for the present rests with her, but 
the Chinese nation is enormous, both in population and area. It 
takes long for news to travel in China; the great bulk of Chinese 
have probably heard nothing of the Japanese victories, and would 
disbelieve them in any case. Armies, however, cannot be impro- 
vised at a few weeks’ notice, even out of such swarming material 
as China possesses, and ironclads take time to produce. The 
probabilities are that Japan will inflict sufficient defeat—if she 
has not done so already—to impose terms of peace which should 
be satisfactory to her. The craziest part of China is her incor- 
rigible government, which may be toppled over easily enough. 
There seems to be little enough national dignity or power in the 


Chinese if it be true that they are prepared to make peace in 
consequence of their present reverses. 


A reliable account has now been obtained of the 
sinking of the Kow Shing on July 25th. This 
vessel had been chartered to carry 1,100 Chinese 
troops to the Korea. She was intercepted by three Japanese men- 
of-war, Captain Galsworthy, her English Captain, perceived the folly 
of resistance, and was ready to comply with the Japanese demand 
that he should surrender; but the Chinese General in command 
of the troops refused to do so, although he did not apparently 
attempt active resistance by opening fire on the enemy. His con- 
duct was as stupid as it was cruel to those under him. Captain 
Galsworthy vainly endeavoured to explain that they were at the 
mercy of the Japanese. The General replied he would die rather 
than submit, and he had Captain Galsworthy and the chief officer 
placed under a sort of guard to prevent their surrendering. The 
Naniwa, which was the name of the Japanese man-of-war in parley, 
then stood off, and after discharging an abortive torpedo, fired a 
broadside into the Kow Shing and sank her. It was not a noble 
exploit, and yet the Chinese seem to have deserved their fate, 
partlyon account of the stupid obstinacy of their General, and partly 
because when the ship was going down the Chinese soldiers fired at 
the Englishn.en who were overboard and swimming for their lives. 


THE ““KowSHING” 
AFFAIR. 


LONDON PROGRESSIVES »v. LONDON EDUCATION. 


THE election of the ninth School Board for London, on Thursday 
the 22nd November, will decide the question whether the control 
of primary education in London for the following three years shall, 
or shall not, be vested in the party cailing itself Progressive. Before 
judgment is pronounced, an examination of the claims of the con- 
tending parties is not without its use, and a forecast of the result 
is not without interest. And still more is this so if it be borne in 
mind that the questions at issue, although primarily affecting 
London, are not unlikely to influence the settlement of similar and 
cognate questions throughout the kingdom. 

The predecessors in title of the party now calling itself Pro- 
gressive controlled the administration of every successive School 
Board from 1873 to the election in November, 1885. At that 
election their supremacy was lost. And although the party received 
an accession of strength in the Board of 1888 to 1891 from a 
variety of personal causes which adversely affected the adminis- 
tration of School Board affairs during those years, the electors 
promptly reverted to the policy of the Board of 1885-8, when the 
opportunity was given them at the election of November, 1891. 
There are thus materials ready at hand for the formation of opinion 
as to the main tendencies and the relative value of the policy of 
the Progressive Party as compared with that of the majority of the 
present Board. 

Take for example the question which is now the occasion of a 
warm controversy, viz., the character of the training to which 
children attending Board Schools are to be subjected. The issue 
is a comparatively narrow and simple one, though attempts are 
made to enlarge its scope by the introduction of much extraneous 
matter in the hope of diverting attention from the main point. 
That point is, whether the education given in our primary schools 
shall, or shall not, be based upon religious principles. It must not 
be forgotten that our primary schools consist of two sections. The 
older section, which was the pioneer of national education, was 
avowedly established at the first, and has been continued, and is 
supported at the present time, to give effect to the religious idea in 
the education of children. These non-Board Schools in connection 
with the Church of England, the Roman Catholics, the Wesleyans, 
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and the Jews are now educating in this spirit within the Metropolitan 
area a yearly average attendance of 175,000 children. The Act of 
1870 did not restrict their liberty in this respect, and the intro- 
duction of the conscience clause, which safeguards the right of any 
parent in the matter of religious training, practically emphasizes. 
that liberty. But the Act of 1870 did impose restrictions upon the 
religious teaching in the schools to be established and maintained 
at the cost of the local rates. It did not prohibit such teaching, but 
it did not require it. The question was left an open one to be decided 
by the local School Boards. If local School Boards decide that 
religious teaching shall not be given there is no appeal from 
their decision except at the recurring period of the triennial elections. 
Seventy or eighty School Boards in England and Wales conduct 
their schools upon the basis of giving purely secular instruction. In 
these cases the conscience clause is wholly inoperative. It was. 
designed to protect the conscience of a religious or secular parent 
against anyreligious instruction to which he might object. And it 
fulfils that object. But it leaves the religious parent who has 
conscientious objections against education without religion abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the secular School Board. 

In London, from the first, it was decided by the School Board 
to found the education to be given in their schools upon a religious 
basis. That decision was necessarily subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Act of 1870. Those restrictions appear to be 
directed more against the form than the substance of religious 
instruction. The use of any Catechism or formulary distinctive 
of any particular religious denomination is prohibited. But the 
Education Department, from the time of Mr. Forster down to that 
of Mr. Arthur Acland, have interpreted the prohibition so as to- 
admit of the use in Board Schools of the Apostles’ Creed, which 
is not the distinctive badge of any particular religious denomina- 
tion. It is obvious, therefore, that it is lawful in Board Schools to 
give what is substantially a Christian education. And this was the 
spirit in which the first London School Board decided the question. 
They resolved that “In the schools provided by the Board the 
Bible shall be read, and there shall be given such explanations. 
and such instruction therefrom in the principles of morality 
and religion as are suited to the capacities of children.” This. 
form of words is known in the present controversy as the Com- 
promise of 1871. The present Board have inserted the word 
“Christian” before the word “religion,” and they have placed’ 
upon their minutes the reasons for that amendment in the form 
of a circular which was issued to the teachers, informing them of 
the amended rule, as is customary in all cases in which any rule is 
amended. 


This brief statement of the facts is necessary in order to enable- 
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& proper judgment to be formed upon the policy of the Progressive 
Party with reference to the question. Except in words there is 
an entire absence of unity in their councils. In words they all 
unite in proclaiming their election cry to be the maintenance of the 
Compromise of 1871. But the election cry covers the widest diver- 
gence of meaning ; and we are assured by one who speaks on their 
behalf that it was designed to that end.* Before the election is 
over, the mask which hides their designs will certainly be removed. 

It will then be seen that three policies contend for the supremacy 
within the Progressive ranks. The first and most powerful is 
that of the secularist party. For the moment they have decided 
to lie low. At the election of November, 1891, they came some- 
what into prominence. Early in that year they captured the 
London Liberal and Radical Union. Thereupon that Union issued 
a “program” for the School Board Election. It advocated that 
both in schools and in training colleges for teachers there should 
be instruction “in secular subjects only.” As the day of election 
approached, it was seen that the policy advocated in this“ program” 
would not pay; and The Daily Chronicle promptly pounced upon the 
offending, because unfortunate, Union, and trounced them hand- 
somely for interfering in a School Board Election, a matter which 
was no business of theirs! So it comes about that in 1894 the 
London Liberal and Radical Union lie low, and hide their policy 
from public observation. Instead of the Radical Union, there is 
the Londont Progressive School Board Election Council; instead 
of instruction “in secular subjects only” there is the Compromise 
of 1871. <A party composed of sections having aliases which hide 
their identity does not offer credentials which are likely to attract 
public confidence. 

Another section of the party is that of the philosophers. Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley and the Reverends Stewart Headlain and Cope- 
land Bowie are its conspicuous exponents. It is a mutual admira- 
tion society. Each member speaks of himself and of the others 
as being possessed of the wisdom and intellect of the age. They 
are educationists, while their opponents are reactionaries. Their 
views are enlightened and educated; the views of others who 
differ from them are ignorant and obscurantist. They thus live in 
an atmosphere of their own, and make up for the lack of public 


* Mr. Corrie Grant represented the London Liberal and Radical Union with a 
deputation at the School Board in June, 1893. Mr. Corrie Grant is Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the London Progressive School Board Election 
Council. Attending a meeting in Finsbury in June, 1894, in his latter capacity, 
he stated that this election ery ‘‘had been drawn up in the vague form in which it 
was presented, so that the door might be open for the nomination of secularist candi- 
dates, the meaning being that while they might not go back, they might go as far 
forward as they desired.”--The English Churchman, 28th June, 1894. 

See previous note, 
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confidence by an excess of mutual flattery and self-adulation. It 
was reserved for two members of this party to begin the con- 
troversy* which the present Board have terminated. On the 
1st May, 1890, the Reverend Stewart Headlam brought forward a 
motion to rescind the Compromise, and the Reverend Copeland 
Bowie seconded it. Again, in January, 1893, Mr. Headlam placed 
a motion upon the agenda paper of the Board to omit from the 
“Compromise” the words “in the principles of morality and of 
religion.” In supporting his motion in 1890 to rescind the Com- 
promise, Mr. Headlam laid stress upon the fact that the Board 
ordered that the principles of religion should be taught, but did not 
say what that religion was. The word religion with Mr. Head- 
lam does not appear to convey the meaning ordinarily understood 
by it. Not long ago in addressing a society interested in dancing 
he related how Margaret Fuller and Waldo Emerson once sat side 
by side watching a beautiful dancer’s performance. “Margaret,” 
said he, “this is poetry!” “Waldo,” she replied, “it is religion!” + 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s idea of religion is more prosaic and perhaps 
more intelligible. He takes “the principles of religion” to mean 
something which Professor Huxley, a late member of the School 
Board, once wrote about in the pages of The Contemporary Review. 
And the effect of that rather extended interpretation of the meaning 
of the words is to place upon the “ Compromise” a non-Christian 
interpretation. The Compromise under this treatment becomes a 
compact between Christians on the one side and unbelievers on the 
other. If this be a true estimate of the Compromise, then the Com- 
promise has been infringed since the day of its first arrangement. 
Mr. Bowie, on the other hand, has very definite views as to what 
the Compromise means. “Do not,” he says in his proposed circular 
to the teachers (1st Dec., 1893), “trouble the children with vexed 
questions of theology, concerning the truth or validity of which 
the wisest men differ, such as the existence of a devil, everlasting 
punishment in hell, the vicarious sacrifice, the deity or double 
nature of Christ, the Trinity, miracles, and the like.” In bringing 
these opinions under the consideration of Christian men, Progres- 
sives like Mr. Bowie are under the impression that they are doing 


* And yet in his pamphlet ‘‘ Diggleism and Dogma” Mr. Copeland Bowie con- 
veniently ignores his own action. ‘‘One might have expected,” he writes, ‘ that 
the attack on the Compromise would have proceeded from the advanced thinkers, 
instead of from the reactionary sacerdotalists. But the advanced thinkers were 
willing, for the sake of the common good and the progress of education, to let 
things remain as they were ” (p. 5). I quote the passage as illustrating how little 
reliance can be placed upon the specific statements of ‘advanced thinkers,” even 
upon matters within their own knowledge; and as a contribution towards the 
genesis of the sedulonsly cireulated fable that it was Mr. Coxhead and Mr. Riley 
who began the controversy. 

+ The Daily Chronicle, Feb, 5th, 1894. 
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a good stroke of business in spreading their own peculiar views. 
They are mistaken, I think. For these “advanced thinkers,” or 
philosophers, who pose as the intellect of their party, and who 
present a varied programme of theatricals and agnosticism and 
aggressive denominationalism, are less likely than the secularist 
section to attract support to the Progressive Party. 

In truth the real brunt of the battle must be borne by those 
unfortunate religious Nonconformists who form the third section 
of the party. They are persons towards whom the utmost sym- 
pathy should be shown. In religious thought they are much 
nearer many of their opponents than they are to members of their 
own party. But party fidelity, coupled with a fatal hostility to 
anything which savours of English Churchmanship, keeps their 
religious convictions in the background. They believe, as the 
majority of the School Board believe, that the religion of the 
Compromise is the Christian religion. Yet they hesitate to say 
so.* They are apparently afraid of Mr. A. Riley. They do not 
know what he may propose to do next. Behind the word Christian 
they fancy there stands the word Churchman; and behind Church- 
man, Sacerdotalist ; and behind Sacerdotalist, an illimitable vista 
of “isms” of one sort or another. These chimerical fancies, the 
offspring of a disordered imagination, distort their judgment and 


cloud their perception. And so they refrain from doing what they 
know to be right to-day because someone else may propose to do 
what they conceive to be wrong to-morrow. Yet they represent 
the section of the Progressive Party which most appeals to popu- 


* On January 25th, 1894, the following members voted on the question of retain- 
ing the word ‘‘Christian ” before ‘‘ religion ” in the Rules :— 


FoR THE WorD CHRISTIAN. 
General Moberly. Sir C. Gull, Rev. Meredyth-Kitson. 
Rev. W. Blackmore. Mr. Howse. Rev. R. Plummer. 
Canon Bristow. Mr. J. Huggett. Rev. C. Ridgeway. 
Mr. Benson Clough. Mr. C. Jackson. Mr. Athelstan Riley. 
Rev. J. Coxhead. Mr. Key. Mr. Sharp. 
Mr. F. Davies. Mr. Kidson, General Sim. 
Rev. T. B. Dover. Mr. D. Laing. Sir R. Temple. 
Rev. A Drew. Mr. G. Laing. Mr. P. White. 
Mr. Dumphreys. Mr. Lynn. Mr. Winnett. 

Mrs, Wright. 


AGAINST. 
Mr. Barnes. Miss Eve. Rev. E. Schnadhorst. 
Mr. Roston Bourke. Rev. W. Hamilton. Mr. Sinelair. 
Rev. Copeland Bowie. Rev. 8. D. Headlam. Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Horobin. Hon. Lyulph Stanley. 
Miss Davenport-Hill. Mr. John Lobb. Mr. Stockall. 
Mr. Whiteley. Mrs. F. Homan. 
The minority, with four exceptions, Prof. Gladstone, the Revs. J. C. Carlile and 
J. Wilson, and Mr. Henry Gover, all of whom did not vote, form the entire Pro- 
gressive Party, whilst Mr. Lobb is usually numbered amongst their opponents. 
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lar sympathy. And it is precisely for that reason that they are 
pushed into prominence. Behind them lies hidden the real strength 
of the Progressive Party composed of the “secularist” and “the 
advanced thinkers ” sections, who hope in this way to capture and 
to manipulate for their own purposes the administrative machinery 
of the London School Board. 

These being the aims and tendencies which influence the Pro- 
gressive Party, it is obvious that they stand out in sharp contrast 
with those of the majority of the present Board. From the outset 
that majority has been defending the citadel of Christian education. 
They did not begin the controversy. The responsibility for that 
rests with members of the Progressive Party. It was they who 
prepared all the combustible material. That Mr, Coxhead and 
Mr. Riley approached too near it with the light of enquiry was an 
accident which might have happened to any other single-minded 
and zealous men, but it does not saddle them with the responsi- 
bility of the explosion. Nor have the majority of the Board any 
responsibility for the prolongation of the controversy. Until the 
Progressive Party feared the effect of the public exposure of their 
frequent and lengthy addresses upon the electorate, they syste- 
matically represented the time spent in the discussion as “ wasting 
the time of the Board.” But that charge has fallen into the back- 
ground now that it is known that they have themselves spoken 
two or three times as often and as long as their opponents. It is 
not the majority of the Board but the Progressive Party who take 
so kindly to theological controversy as actually to have invented 
anew “sin”* of a highly complex and diversified nature. These 
and similar feats of wholesale misrepresentation—I purposely 
refrain from noticing personal charges—make it the more neces- 
sary plainly to state the principles and aims of the majority. 

There is fortunately no indistinctness about them. They say 
that the Compromise of 1871 was an agreement between Christians 
of various denominations (1) that the children should receive 
Christian instruction from the Bible, and (2) that no denomination 
should seek its own advantage in connection with such teaching. 
That interpretation of the Compromise has found its place in the 
amended rule; and by that interpretation the majority take their 
stand. They also maintain that the determining influence in 
regard to the religious instruction of children should be the wishes 
of the parents and not the whims of the teachers. For that reason 
they have supported the practice which has obtained of offering 
facilities for the religious training of Jewish children attending 
Board Schools, by the appointment (1) of Jewish teachers, and (2) 
the restriction of the Bible teaching to the Jewish Bible. They 


* Vide the Articles in The Westminster Gazette and in The Daily Chronicle, 
(October, 1894), on the ‘* Sin of Diggleism.” 
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believe that the great majority of parents using Board Schools desire 
to have Christian teaching for their children, but they have no 
desire to press that teaching upon any who disapprove of it, and 
they are determined both in letter and in spirit to maintain the 
full rights of parents under the conscience clause. They have no 
desire to force teachers who are not in sympathy with such teach- 
ing to give instruction from the Bible in the principles of the 
Christian religion; and they have offered in the case of any teacher 
applying to be relieved from the duty of imparting such teaching 
owing to conscientious difficulties to release him from the task with- 
out prejudice to his position or prospects. It seems impossible to go 
beyond this point; but within these rules whatever could be done in 
carrying into their administration the principles of religious liberty 
and of toleration the majority of the Board has willingly done. 

In these circumstances, can any reasonable citizen interested in 
the permanence of religious teaching hesitate to support the return 
of the present majority? So far as they are concerned the con- 
troversy isnow at end. If the Progressive Party should succeed in 
capturing the electorate the entire controversy will be reopened ; 
and the weary round of discussion will begin again. If the electors 
desire to have it so, it will be so. But ere judgment is pronounced, 
and whilst men are in doubt, is it too much to ask that they should 
pause before giving the slightest support to the policy of the 
Progressives, which is only provocative of confusion and strife ? 

Thus far our enquiry into the aims and principles of each party 
has dealt only with the character of the instruction to be given in 
the schools. But what are the principles of administration ad- 
vocated by the Progressives in connection with School Board 
affairs? In various and diversified forms their charge against the 
majority is that they have spent too little of the ratepayers’ 
money. Mr. Alderman Fleming Williams,* a leading London 
Progressive, admits that “ the majority of the present Board have 
not spent as much as a Liberal School Board would have felt it 
its duty to spend.” On the other hand, when Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
goes through his amusing performance of doing arithmetical sums 
in the columns of The Times he urges that the present Board have 
spent more than any previous Board have done; but he is 
discreetly silent as to whether they have spent as much as he 
wished them to spend. A good deal of dust is raised in the con- 
troversy, and yet the facts are clear and unmistakable. For the 
year ended 25th March, 1892, the amount demanded by the Board 
from the rates was £1,483,174. For the year ended 25th March, 
1893, it was £1,444,290 or £38,884 less than in the preceding year. 
Again, for the year ended 25th March, 1894, the amount asked for 
was £1,422,569, showing a still further reduction of £21,721. No 


* Manchester Guardian, Oct. 15th, 1894. 
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one denies the accuracy of these figures. Every ratepayer can test 
how they affect himself by simply referring to his rating paper. A 
comparison of the last three years will show that whilst under the 
School Board the demand has decreased, under the Progressive 
County Council it has steadily increased. 

To what is this decrease of the demand upon the ratepayers 
due? It is not due to any decrease in the amount of work 
done. That necessarily increases with the increase of London. 
There were 28,000 more children being educated in London 
Board Schools in 1894 than in 1892, and yet the ratepayers were 
being asked for £60,600 less in that than in the corresponding 
year. It is not due to any falling off in the efficiency of the 
work. The number of departments examined and reported upon 
by H.M. Inspectors in the year ended 25th March, 1894, was 1,173. 
Of these 973 received the highest grants which the Education 
Department can give. For the year ended 25th March, 1892, the 
corresponding number was 890. It is not due to any neglect of 
the sanitary condition of the schools. The present Board have 
caused every school to be systematically examined, and have 
repaired whatever defects they found to exist. And in passing it 
may be noticed that these defective schools were built by Boards 
which were dominated by the Progressive Party; that when it was 
found that reforms were needed, the same party opposed every 
attempt to expose the abuses, or to bring home the responsibility 
for the scandals to those who were responsible for them ; and that 
when they now raise the question of insanitary schools they are re- 
viving recollections which it would be better for their reputation as 
administrators to allow to remain buried in the past. Nor is it due 
to any neglect in the matter of school accommodation. The number 
of school places existing now exceed the number of school places 
required. And in every portion of the Metropolis, except in the 
divisions of Hackney and East and West Lambeth, the number of 
school places actually exceeds the number of scholars upon the roll. 
The division of Hackney has that of Finsbury upon one side of it, 
and that of Tower Hamlets on the other, and on the borderland 
of each of these divisions schools are more conveniently situated 
for Hackney children than if they had been placed geographi- 
cally within the borders of the division itself. So that the school 
accommodation of London is now practically complete. 

When, therefore, all the subterfuges are swept away under which 
it has been attempted to hide the real issue it is evident that the 
reason why the Board have not made increasing demands upon the 
ratepayers is owing to two causes. The first is that the rate of 
expenditure per child in average attendance has been considerably 
reduced. The amount which each child in average attendance cost 

e ratepayer in 1892 was £2 4s. 5d. For the year ended 25th March, 
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1894, it was £2 2s. 3d., or areduction of 2s.2d.per child. Then the in- 
creasing efficiency of the schools has led to a corresponding increase 
in the amount of Government Grant upon examination. In 1892 it 
amounted to 18s. 8d. per child; in 1894 it was19s. 1d. Asa result 
of careful adininistration the Board have kept well within their 
estimates. The estimates of expenditure determine the amount 
to be demanded in each year from the ratepayers. The present 
Board having kept their expenditure within the estimates have 
therefore not drawn upon their working balance below the point 
of safety as the previous Board did. For example, at the beginning 
of the financial year 1891-92 the balance in hand was only £540, 
Consequently the ratepayers had to raise an amount sufficient to 
meet not only the expenditure of the year, but also to provide a sufti- 
cient working balance of £100,000. The financial year 1892-3 there- 
fore began with the surplus of £107,000. It ended with a balance 
of £153,000. The financial year 1893-4 began with that balance and 
ended with one of £126,000. These balances are the favourite re- 
quisites for the display of Progressive juggling tricks. But happily 
the difficulties in the way of persuading the public that they are 
paying more, whilst their rates are less, are almost, if not quite, in- 
superable. The Progressive Party has put forward many magnilo- 
quent appeals, but it has not accomplished much, and the rare feat 
of hypnotizing the Metropolitan electorate, though boldly attempted, 
has not yet been performed. 

London will therefore be called upon on the 22nd November to 
decide between two parties and two policies. The policy of the 
Progressive Party is to spend everybody’s money in teaching no- 
body’s religion. They carefully abstain from spending their own 
money. The Executive Committee of the London Progressive 
School Board Council piteously bemoan the fact that out of 2,600 
members only 280 have subscribed to the fund, notwithstanding 
the fact that the whole 2,600 have cost in postage, &c., an average 
of 1s. 6d. each! The policy of the majority is one of careful 
administration, of the reform of abuses, and of efficient and 
thorough educational efficiency. It is a matter of public notoriety 
that they have had to endure in the carrying out of this policy an 
amount of personal abuse and of systematic misrepresentation 
which has rarely fallen to the lot of public men. But, in spite of 
this, they have steadily and quietly proceeded with their work, and 
they have not allowed themselves to be drawn aside from their 
purpose by the virulence of their opponents. The work in which 
they are engaged appeals to the best instincts of the people. And 
having done their work well in the public interest, they confidently 
rely upon the support which is rarely withheld by a discerning 
people from representatives who have deserved well at their 
hands. JosEPH R. DIGGLE. 
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THE ATTACK ON LORD STRATFORD DE 
REDCLIFFE. 


THE life of the late Earl of Aberdeen which his son, Sir Arthur 
Gordon, now Lord Stanmore, contributed to the useful series of 
biographies of “The Queen’s Prime Ministers,” has deservedly 
attracted favourable notice. It is not only an able literary per- 
formance, but it contains some novel, or at least hitherto unpub- 
lished, materials for the political history of the reign. As Lord 
Aberdeen’s private secretary and also his literary executor, Lord 
Stanmore is presumably possessed of the most complete informa- 
tion concerning his father’s opinions and policy, and has been able 
to avail himself of a large private correspondence (some of which 
had already been privately printed) which throws a fresh light upon 
the Minister’s public acts. Moreover, the biography does what no 
other book has hitherto accomplished: it explains Lord Aberdeen’s 
influence. In the absence of any brilliant achievements in states- 
manship or debate, a good deal of this influence has had to be 
taken on trust. It was known to be a fact, and a weighty fact, in 
the politics of the day; but those who were not behind the scenes 
never fully understood on what qualities this high reputation was 
based. After reading Lord Stanmore’s volume it becomes evident 
that Lord Aberdeen’s ascendency was that of a high and noble 
character. Neither intellect nor the gifts that win popularity 
formed the main source of his power; it was founded upon the 
trust and confidence reposed in sterling worth. No one, we 
imagine, can read the biography without feeling an increased 
respect for the man, and realizing in some degree the profound 
effect which his character produced upon his political contem- 
poraries. 

Whether Lord Stanmore has succeeded in making out as good a 
case for his father’s statesmanship, especially in relation to foreign 
affairs, is more open to debate. Lord Aberdeen was twice Foreign 
Secretary, from 1828 to 1830 and from 1841 to 1846, but his terms 
of office were marked by no signal success. He had to deal with 
the Greek Question and the Russo-Turkish War of 1828, with the 
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Portuguese succession, the French occupation of Algiers, and the 
Spanish Marriages—to cite only European affairs ;—but the utmost 
that can be said is that, if he did not absolutely fail, neither did 
he make his influence felt as a determining factor in the councils 
of Europe. The biographer is apt to contrast this masterly in- 
activity with what he regards as Lord Palmerston’s inveterate 
meddlesomeness, and to cite Lord Aberdeen’s general popularity 
in foreign courts as a proof of the superiority of his cautious and 
philosophic policy over the masterful dictation of his rival; but it 
is not certain that popularity among enemies, or at least rivals, is 
a test of a strong Foreign Minister, and we are not by any means 
convinced that the favourite of St. Petersburg, for example, is 
necessarily the best Secretary of State for England. 

There is too much of this tendency in Lord Stanmore’s biography 
to appreciate his subject by depreciation of other statesmen. Lord 
John Russell is as conspicuous a victim as Lord Palmerston; but 
there is another who is even more unfairly treated, and the wrong 
is the more serious since it misplaces the responsibility for the 
only European war which England has waged since the exile of 
Napoleon. We refer, of course, to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
upon whom, as Ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Stanmore 
fastens the blame, if blame it be, of bringing about the Crimean 
War. The question is much more than a personal attack and a 
personal defence. It has nothing to do with Party politics, for 
Lord Stratford was at least as much a Tory as Lord Aberdeen. 
But it has to do with the causes which led to an arduous struggle 
over the deathless Eastern Question, and it involves the character 
for honour and honesty of the greatest statesman who ever stood 
sentinel at the Bosphorus to watch over the imperial interests 
of England. Lord Stanmore’s presentation of the causes of the 
Crimean War constitutes a misreading of history, and his account 
of Lord Stratford’s share in the negotiations casts an unmerited 
slur upon an unblemished reputation. Had such a perversion of 
the facts proceeded from a less authoritative source, it might well 
be passed over in silence: the old cuckoo cry that the Great Elchi 
made the war is as familiar as it is false. But Lord Stanmore 
avowedly enjoyed the confidence and intimacy of the Prime 
Minister whose administration “drifted” into the contest, and 
he argues upon the strength of Lord Aberdeen’s private and official 
papers. It is impossible to set aside statements so advanced and 
on such authority without careful examination. 

When Lord Aberdeen kissed hands as first Minister of the 
Crown in the last days of 1852, Canning, who had lately been 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, was still 
Ambassador to the Porte, though at the moment in London; but 
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early in 1853 he resigned an embassy which offered few temp- 
tations to a sexagenarian who had spent more than twenty 
years of vexatious diplomacy at Constantinople. But the dis- 
pute about the Holy Places had become acute during his absence 
in England; France and Russia had entered upon a course of 
menace which involved serious possibilities; and Prince Men- 
chikov had been despatched on a special mission to Constan- 
tinople to insist upon the instant execution of the Russian de- 
mands. At such a crisis every eye was turned upon the man who 
had acquired a unique ascendency over the Sultan and his Minis- 
ters, and had achieved more towards the regeneration of Turkey 
than any ambassador before or since. It was obvious that Lord 
Stratford was the only man able to grapple with the dangerous 
crisis that had supervened in the Eastern Question, and Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government accordingly begged him to recall his 
resignation and resume his powerful sway at the Porte. It is 
important to remember that it was Lord Aberdeen who begged 
Lord Stratford to go, and not Lord Stratford who insisted on re- 
taining or resuming his post. The experience of forty years, 
marked by several acute differences, personal and diplomatic,* 
must have made the Prime Minister perfectly familiar with the 
Ambassador’s character and method, and he must have begged 
him to return to Constantinople with a full knowledge of the 
policy with which he was identified in Turkey. The appointment 
was made with open eyes, and the Government, far from seeking 
to tie Lord Stratford’s hands, recognized that he was the best judge 
of the course to be pursued in the tangle of the Eastern Question, 
and practically allowed him to draft his own instructions. He 
was given a perfectly free hand, and the Government rightly left 
it to his discretion, insight, and experience to discover the best 
solution of the problem then agitating France and Russia. 

Of course the very looseness of these instructions, the casting 
of the full responsibility upon the Ambassador, might be regarded 
as a prudent provision: it prepared a scapegoat in case of failure. 
But that was not Lord Aberdeen’s way, and it would be grossly 
unfair to imagine that he would have condescended to such a 
device for a single second. The mere possibility, however, of such 
a construction of his motives should have made his son and 
biographer the more cautious in laying a charge against the Am- 
bassador who bravely took so grave a responsibility upon his own 
shoulders. Yet Lord Stanmore, after referring to some of the more 


* See the present writer’s Life of Stratford Canning, Visct. Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, 1., 479-491 ; I1., 99, 125. 
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obvious international obstacles to a pacific solution, places the Am- 
bassador’s conduct in the forefront of the causes of the war :— 


** Concessions (he writes) to colleagues at home, and to the exigencies of the 
French Emperor, need not necessarily have resulted in war, had the cause of peace 
been zealously served by the British Ambassador at Constantinople. Unfortu- 
nately, it was not 

‘*Lord Stratford de Redcliffe possessed great abilities and great acquirements, 
but his hatred and dread of Russian influence in Turkey bore a character of 
fanaticism. Nor was his temperament that of a mediator and peacemaker. He 
was a man of strong will and of imperious and hasty temper, impatient of control, 
and little accustomed to heed instructions he disapproved. He probably thought 
that in formally complying with them he did all that strict duty required of him. 
Of the highest personal integrity, chivalrous and honourable above other men, he 
yet allowed himself, where he conceived national interests to be at stake, to dis- 
regard the spirit, while he obeyed the letter, of the instructions he received. No 
doubt, he deemed that he had a higher duty to perform towards the nation he re- 
presented than to the Ministry which he for the time served. It may even be that, 
in the absorbing interest of each step in the game, the exact nature of the part 
he was playing never fully presented itself to him. He knew, too, and perhaps 
took into account, the fact that some members of the British Cabinet shared his 
own views, and had but reluctantly acquiesced in the instructions which he osten- 
sibly obeyed and virtually disregarded. But whatever the motives by which he 
was actuated (and none that are not high and noble should be attributed to him) 
it is not the less the case that a large—perhaps the largest—share of responsibility 
for the Crimean War must rest upon Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Voluntarily, or 
involuntarily, he allowed it to be perceived that he thought the Porte would act 
wisely in rejecting the advice of which he was the official mouthpiece. 

**Tt has been asked, and not unreasonably, why, if all this was known to the 
Cabinet, his recall was not insisted on?* But to this measure Lord John Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, and several of their colleagues would not have consented. Their 
resignation would have dissolved the Cabinet, and the dissolution of the Cabinet, 
as I have already pointed out, meant war. In these circumstances, nothing short 
of a conviction that Lord Stratford’s further stay at Constantinople rendered the 
continuance of peace impossible would have justified his recall ; and of this Lord 
Aberdeen was not convinced. On the contrary, ‘by great prudence and watchful- 
ness, and with careful instructions,’ he ‘ hoped that mischief might be prevented ’; 
and after anxiously considering with Lord Clarendon the balance of dangers, they 
decided that it was safer to run the risks involved in Lord Stratford’s retention of 
his Embassy than to incur those attending an attempt, probably ineffectual, to 
recall him. Their ‘ watchfulness,’ however, did not prevent the prospect of war 
being at more than one critical moment brought perceptibly nearer by what Lord 
Stratford did or refrained from doing.”’+ 


It is difficult to believe that a statesman of Lord Aberdeen’s 
rank could possibly accept so pitiable a situation as that de- 
scribed by his biographer. To be sending instructions of the most 
delicate and critical nature to an ambassador at the focus of the 
negotiation, with the conviction that he would do his utmost to 
thwart them (doubtless with “ high and noble” intentions) ; to send 


* Lord Stanmore seems to forget that Lord Stratford was re-appointed by Lord 
Aberdeen. It would be more pertinent to ask, why was he appointed? instead of 
why was he not recalled ? 

+ Earl of Aberdeen, 253-255. 
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these instructions in the teeth of powerful colleagues who would 
sooner resign than recall the Ambassador who represented their 
views; and to admit that the attempt to recall this obstructive 
envoy would be “ probably ineffectual ” ;—the position must have 
been intolerable to any man with a grain of self-respect. But 
Lord Aberdeen’s own words unfortunately leave no doubt that the 
biographer has not greatly misrepresented the case, however in- 
judicious he may have been in emphasizing it. Writing to Sir 
James Graham—apparently in September, 1853 (the date is not 
given),—the Prime Minister uses the following remarkable words :— 


‘‘I fear I must renounce the sanguine view I have hitherto taken of the 
Eastern Question ; for nothing can be more alarming than the present prospect. 
I thought that we should have been able to conquer Stratford, but I begin to fear 
that the reverse will be the case, and that he will succeed in defeating us all. 

Although at our wits’ end, Clarendon and I are still labouring in the 
cause of peace; but really to contend at once with the pride of the Emperor, the 
fanaticism of the Turks, and the dishonesty of Stratford is almost a hopeless 
attempt.”* 


One knows not at which to marvel most,—the frame of mind of 
a Prime Minister who could continue to employ, in the (at the 
moment) highest and most responsible diplomatic post in Europe, 
an ambassador whose “dishonesty” he denounced to a Cabinet 
colleague—or the recklessness of his biographer in publishing 
such a denunciation, coming from such a quarter, and relating to a 
statesman who for close on half a century had served four succes- 
sive English sovereigns with unexampled renown. Lord Aberdeen 
states crudely and without reservation that Lord Stratford was 
“dishonest.” Lord Stanmore, who has had much political experi- 
ence, and ought to know how to weigh his words, endorses the 
accusation, though with a fine flourish of phrases about noble 
motives and possible self-delusion. No graver charge could con- 
ceivably be brought against an ambassador. Yet we look in 
vain through the pages of Lord Stanmore’s volume for a solitary 
jot of documentary evidence in support of an accusation which 
two statesmen, and one a Prime Minister of the Queen, would 
scarcely (one would think) advance in mere wantonness; and 
this damning slur upon a great statesman is lightly set loose 
upon the world in a popular biography without any attempt to 
prove it. 

The matter cannot in common fairness be left unproved and un- 
refuted. Lord Stanmore seems strangely forgetful of the duty of 
substantiating his damaging allegations ; but that is no reason why 
they should not be submitted to examination, nor is the task par- 


* Karl of Aberdeen, 270, 271. 
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ticularly difficult. There were only certain definite stages in the 
complicated negotiations of 1853 where Lord Stratford had the 
opportunity of taking action. The few points where the Ambas- 
sador’s influence might have been injuriously exerted are easily 
identified. His action, both public and private, official and 
unofiicial, upon each of these occasions, has been fully set forth, 
largely from his own correspondence, in the Life of Strutford 
Cunning ; but it is conceivable that even the confidential letters 
of the Ambassador to his wife may be disbelieved by a writer who 
does not scruple to endorse Lord Aberdeen’s opinion of the Great 
Elchi’s “ dishonesty.” There is, however, another source of inform- 
ation which is not open to the smallest suspicion. The Foreign 
Secretary in the Aberdeen Administration was Lord Clarendon, 
and there can be no question of the cordial relations which sub- 
sisted between him and the Prime Minister. “Clarendon and I 
are still labouring in the cause of peace,” wrote Lord Aberdeen ; 
“Clarendon and I agreed” upon this and that ; “ My intercourse 
with Clarendon is most satisfactory and confidential. He is a 
little too much afraid of the public and the press, but all his 
views are sound. Nothing can be more cordial than our footing, 
which is a great comfort.” We may take it, therefore, that what 
Lord Clarendon wrote about Lord Stratford’s diplomatic conduct 
equally represented the Prime Minister’s opinions. It so happens 
that all Lord Clarendon’s letters to the Ambassador have been 
preserved, and from them we are able to obtain a complete view of 
the Foreign Secretary’s attitude towards Lord Stratford’s proceed- 
ings. The letters are written at intervals generally of about ten 
days, often of not more than a couple of days, sometimes two 
within twenty-four hours, and the opinions and judgments of 
the Cabinet (for Lord Clarendon generally wrote after a Cabinet 
Council, and used the pronouns “we” and “our” to indicate the 
collective agreement of his chief and colleagues) may therein be 
traced through all the stages of the negotiations. 

Lord Clarendon’s letters will clear up many of the misconceptions 
of Lord Stanmore, who has obviously written his book without 
much acquaintance with the correspondence of the Foreign Oftice 
beyond the published despatches, which he has apparently studied 
to little profit. He has even founded some of his statements upon 
the testimony of that notably inaccurate and misleading work, 
the Diplonutic Study on the Crimean War, which professed to 
represent the views of the Russian Foreign Office. Upon such an 
“authority” as this he bases his remark that “there is good reason 
to believe that, but for interference from without, Prince Menschi- 
koff . . . would have come to a satisfactory arrangement with 
the Porte on this subject,” scil. the Holy Places dispute. There is 
VOL. XXIV. 21 
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a strange confusion of ideas in this sentence. Prince Menchikowr 
was sent to arrange the dispute about the privileges of the Greek 
and Latin clergy at the Holy Places of Jerusalem, and the Czar, 
through his Minister, distinctly assured the Powers that the Prince 
had no ulterior motive or instructions.* Now the Holy Places 
dispute wus settled by the direct intervention of Lord Stratford 
himself, on April 23, 1853, exactly seventeen days after his return 
to the Embassy, and Prince Menchikov and the Russian Govern- 
ment expressed their thanks for his good offices in bringing the 
troublesome negotiation to a satisfactory issue. The “interference 
from without,” of Lord Stanmore’s insinuation, was thus exerted, 
and successfully exerted, in the cause of peace. 

It was not the Holy Places question that led to the Crimean 
War: it was the ulterior demand, upon which the Prince insisted 
in spite of the positive assurances of Count Nesselrode to the 
contrary, that Turkey should grant Russia a treaty protectorate 
over the eleven million subjects of the Sultan who happened to be 
Christians of the Orthodox Church. This was of course the thin 
end of the wedge,—not very thin either—and the Turks were 
resolute in rejecting it, in spite of the bribe of a Russo-Turkish 
defensive alliance which the Czar secretly proffered. They had 
definitely refused to have anything to do with the proposal before 
Lord Stratford arrived upon the scene. The Grand Vezir said he 
would resign sooner than agree to Prince Menchikov’s pro- 
positions, “ which would be fatal to Turkey.” So far from fanning 
the opposition of the Turks, Lord Stratford went almost too far in 
counselling acompromise. The Prince, however, who was an inept 
diplomatist, fell into a passion, and, after several ludicrous false 
alarms, finally broke off relations with the Porte, pulled down 
the Russian flag, and left Constantinople. He had come with 
instructions to urge demands the very existence of which the 
Russian Government had positively denied. He had also stated 
that a refusal of his demands would not be followed by any act of 
hostile aggression: nevertheless the Russian troops, without pro- 
vocation from Turkey, occupied the Principalities within six weeks 
of his departure. As to the “interference from without,” the 
Russian Ambassador in London, Baron Brunnow, told Lord Claren- 
don that the relations between Lord Stratford and Prince Men- 
chikov were “ most amicable.” On May 7, after hearing of “the 
virtual arrance:ment of the Holy Places question,” Lord Clarendon 
wrote cordially to the Ambassador that it “ has given us all extreme 
satisfaction. Things, as I was sure they would, assumed a different 


*Lord Clarendon to Lord Stratford, April 5, 1853, citing despatch of Sir H- 
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aspect on your arrival, and you at once exercised a wholesome 
influence over all the contending parties. . . . You gave most 
judiciousadvice. . . .” On May 26 the Foreign Secretary wrote 
even more emphatically :— 


‘** You have had a most anxious time and great responsibility, but you are accus- 
tomed to both, and I can only repeat in this letter the assurance of unqualified satis- 
faction containedin my despatch. . . . That the proposal made to the Porte 
was such as no independent Sovereign could accept appears beyond alldoubt. The 
advice you gave as to the mode of meeting this proposal was most judicious in our 
opinion, not only as regards the actual moment but the future, as there would thus be 
arecord for the use of Europe of the utter unreasonableness of Russian demands and 
the utter impossibility of Turkish compliance. . . I expected that Prince M. 
would attribute his failure (if he does fail) to your advice ; but Brunnow, who has 
letters from him of the 9th, told me that he had made not a word of complaint 
against your recent proceedings, and had been much obliged by your assistance 
respecting the Holy Places. . . . .” 


The hostile character of the latest Russian pronouncements led 
the two Western Governments to order their fleets to Besika Bay, 
outside the Dardanelles, and Lord Stratford was authorized to call 
up the British Fleet to Constantinople, should the Sultan demand 
protection. In sending him this authority, Lord Clarendon wrote 
‘June 2) :— 

«* Your proceedings have been most judicious and pacific, and nothing but Prince 
M.’s fixed determination to obtain what he had no right to ask could have made 
him resist such intervention as yours, backed as it was by a similar movement on 
the part of your colleagues, who, I rejoice to learn, took the same view as your- 
self and all persons not absolutely partisans of Russia, upon the inadmissibility of 


the proposed Sened. The case seems complete against Russia, and the Emperor is 
in a most false position, which he can only make worse by going to war.” 


So far, then, as the rejection of the Menchikov demands is con- 
cerned, we may take it that Lord Aberdeen’s Government wholly 
and cordially approved every step taken by the Ambassador. 

Negotiations did not cease with the departure of Prince Menchi- 
kov. On the contrary, the capitals of Europe thenceforward for 
seven months teemed with pacificatory panaceas, and the Foreign 
Ministers of England, France, Austria, and Turkey vied with each 
other in propounding fresh solutions, which too often crossed each 
other and made “confusion worse confounded.” Of the eleven 
full-blown instruments of peace which were thus promulgated, 
eight came under the consideration of the British Embassy at 
Constantinople. Lord Stratford’s treatment of these eight solutions 
of the quarrel must determine whether the charge of “ dishonesty ” 
is founded on fact. 

The first plan of pacification emanated from Count Buol, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister. Whatever his own opinion of it, Lord 
Stratford “thought it right,” as he wrote to Lord Clarendon (June 
29), “to catch at any chance of peace which is not attended with a 
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sacrifice of principle or a loss of time”; without waiting for his 
Government’s instructions, he called a meeting of the representa- 
tives of Austria, France, and Prussia at his house, and the four 
Powers, by their agents, agreed to support Count Buol’s plan. It 
is worth noting that the idea of placing the Eastern Question of 
1853 “before a jury of the Great Powers” was Lord Stratford’s 
own. He had done it when Prince Menchikov’s demands were 
before the Porte; he did it again now; and up to the end of the 
negotiations he never wavered from his policy of bringing the col- 
lective action of the four representatives to bear upon the question. 

This Austrian “fusion Note” in its original form was dropped at 
the suggestion of the Austrian Internuncio; not because the Am- 
bassadors or the Turks opposed it—indeed, the Sultan had actually 
accepted it—but because the Russian armies crossed the Pruth and 
occupied the Danubian Principalities. Obviously this act of war, 
“wholly unjustifiable and constitutimg a casus belli,” as Lord 
Clarendon wrote, demanded some alteration in the instrument by 
which peace was to be restored. At Lord Clarendon’s suggestion, 
however, and with Lord Stratford’s willing co-operation, the cross- 
ing of the Pruth was not construed by Turkey as a declaration of 
war; but a dignified protest against the aggression was added to 
the Austrian Note with the approval of the four representatives at 
Constantinople, and a projet de convention was appended (July 23) 
guaranteeing the enjoyment of the privileges of the Greek Church 
subjects of the Sultan, which had already (at Lord Stratford’s sug- 
gestion) been confirmed by special firmans. These documents 
contained all that Turkey could be expected to concede. Lord 
Stratford attached the utmost importance to the amended Note, 
and urged Lord Westmorland, the Ambassador at Vienna, to pro- 
cure its adoption by the representatives of the four Powers at the 
Austrian capital, who had naturally assumed the central position 
as mediators. “If you really wish for peace,” he wrote (July 28), 
“you must make the most of the present experiment. The Porte 
will hear of nothing else, and the war party is soon more likely to 
be in the ascendant than reduced to order.” 

Unfortunately this Turkish Note crossed two other schemes. 
One of these had been drawn up by Lord Clarendon, and is referred 
to at the close of the following extract from his letter to Lord 
Stratford of July 8, in which the Ambassador's conduct in regard 


to the Austrian plan and to the occupation of the Principalities is 
fully approved :— 


‘*Your advice not to consider the occupation of the Principalities as a casus belli 
is in harmony with our views; but that state of things cannot long continue. 
We must not allow Russia to have the benefits of peace without the dangers of 
war, nor to retain unquestioned possession of Turkish territory beyond the time 
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necessary for renewed negotiation, There are some indications that the Emperor 
is not quite satisfied with his position, nor with the disapprobation that his pro- 
ceedings have met with throughout Europe, and that he would prefer recrossing 
the Pruth by a bridge made for him by his allies than to cross the Danube on a 
bridge of his own. You have done what you could to make this bridge for him by 
aiding the Austrian proposal, and putting and keeping it in proper form ; but I 
have little hope of its succeeding. We should not, however, be disheartened nor 
desist from our pacific efforts, and I have drawn up a ‘project of convention’ 

which 1 now enclose for your consideration. 


There is no need, however, to discuss Lord Clarendon’s Project 
of Convention, because the four representatives at Constantinople. 
apart from its merits, considered that it was inopportune so long 
as another plan, accepted by Turkey, was in the field: a conclusion 
in which the Foreign Secretary concurred :— 

‘**T think you were quite right,” he wrote, August 15, ‘‘in not insisting upon 
the Convention, as you had reason to suppose that the project then on its way to 


Vienna might settle matters ; and as it turns out I am very glad you did not, as 
it might have interfered with the project from Vienna.” 


The other scheme, the “ project from Vienna,” was much more 
important; for its adoption by the Ambassadors at Vienna on 
July 28, the very day before the Turkish Note reached them, led 
to the suppression of the latter. The supersession of the Turkish 
plan in favour of the celebrated Vienna Note was the most fata] 
blunder in the whole course of the negotiations of 1853. It had 
been accepted by Turkey and the representatives of the four Great 
Powers at Constantinople; and it ought to have been sent to St. 
Petersburg, or at least communicated to the four Cabinets, instead 
of being shelved by their agents at Vienna. It would probably 
have been rejected by Russia; but that would at once have cleared 
the situation, by making it evident that the Czar was bent on obtain- 
ing what no independent Power could grant. Its rejection at St. 
Petersburg would have united all the four Powers against an un- 
warrantable policy of aggression, and bound Austria to concerted 
action. 

The fate of the Vienna Note is probably the main ground of 
Lord Stanmore’s attack upon the Great Elchi. Briefly, what hap- 
pened was this: the Note was accepted by the Czar, then modified 
by the Porte; upon which the Czar flatly refused to entertain the 
Turkish amendments. Whilst the Powers were still trying to in- 
duce the Turks to accept the Note without modification, it suddenly 
leaked out that Russia put precisely the same dangerous interpreta- 
tion as the Turks did upon certain ambiguous phrases ; the Turkish 
modifications (which the Powers had pooh-poohed) were shown to 
be essential on Russia’s own admission; and Lord Clarendon anil 
the Ministers of the other Powers hastily dropped the deceptive 
instrument. Lord Stanmore, however, appears to regret that the 
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unmodified Note was not insisted upon by the Powers, though with 
curious inconsistency he admits that it was “impossible honestly 
to press for the adoption of the unmodified Note by the Porte.” 
He characterizes (p. 230) the “indiscreet or culpable action of a 
subordinate member of the Russian Mission at Berlin,” by which 
the confidential memorandum giving the Russian interpretation 
was revealed, as an “unfortunate” and “vexatious” “fatality.” If 
it was “unfortunate” that the Powers were warned in time that 
they were on the eve of surrendering the very point which they 
had all along declared to be of supreme importance, of course there 
is an end to the controversy. But since the exclusive right of 
interference by Russia in the internal affairs of Turkey was re- 
garded as absolutely inadmissible by the other Powers, it is difficult 
to understand precisely wherein the misfortune consists. To realize 
what would have been the result of the acceptance of the Vienna 
Note we cannot do better than quote the Russian Diplomatic 
Study. According to that sometimes amazingly candid work, 
the acceptance of the Vienna Note would involve 


‘the triumph of Russia, who in fact was winning the day over the resistance of 

he Maritime Powers, and saw her position in the East strengthened by a solemn 
covenant concluded with the participation of all Europe ;—the exhaustion of 
Turkey, forced to a gratuitous display of her military forces which completed the 
ruin of her finances, to leave her after all at the same point ;—lastly, a complete 
check to the personal influence of the Ambassador, which in his patriotism he 
identified with that of his Government.’”* 

After this frank avowal we need hardly join Lord Stanmore in 
regretting the “unfortunate” collapse of the Note which was to 
have produced these happy results. Nevertheless, since he lays 
so great stress on the “ fatality,” it will be well to consider how far 
Lord Stratford did his best to get the Note accepted by the Porte. 
He was far too clear-sighted to approve the unmodified Note, but 
he duly presented it to the Turkish Foreign Minister with all possible 
official weight. He dwelt upon “the strong and earnest manner” 
in which it was supported by his Government, and pressed the im- 
portant fact that the Czar’s acceptance of it was already known. 
So long as it was under the consideration of the Turkish Ministers 
he “scrupulously abstained from expressing any private opinion” 
on its merits. “Whatever my private opinions may be,” he wrote 
to Lord Westmorland, “ I have done justice to Clarendon’s instruc- 
tions.” This is fully confirmed by a letter from Mr. Alison, the 
Oriental Secretary of the Embassy, who was an eye-witness of the 
negotiations. It may be added that when the Council of Ministers 
resolved to flatly reject the Vienna Note on August 14, Reshid 
Pasha, who was Lord Stratford’s special ally at the Porte, voted in 


* Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 1,, 211. 
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the minority. The Turks were then perfectly determined to have 
nothing to say to the Note: as Lord Stratford wrote, they were “on 
their high horse.” They gained no countenance from the Elchi, 
who discouraged any present expectation of armed assistance from 
England, and declined to “encourage the Porte in its resistance.” 
He at least had no part in the rejection of the Vienna Note.* 

When it was definitely rejected in its unmodified form, he cast 
about to devise a via media. He counselled the Porte, since it 
would not accept the Note sans variation, to signify its acceptance 
“under its own construction of the objectionable passages, and for 
securities to rely on the assent and sanction of the four Powers.” 
This suggestion would have met the difficulty, and it was offered to 
the Council of Ministers on August 17 by the Oriental Secretary, 
Mr. Alison, whose presence was a sign that the Ambassador attached 
peculiar importance to the proposal; which was nevertheless de- 
clined. Yet once more he tried to procure at least a conditional 
acceptance of the unmodified Note, but on August 20 the Grand 
Council finally decided that it could only be accepted with certain 
specified amendments. The Ambassador, after this, can hardly 
be reproached with hindering the success of the project. Lord 
Clarendon wrote on September 8 warmly approving Lord Stratford’s 
plan of a guarantee of the four Powers :— 

‘* Your suggestion of accepting the Note and insisting upon the Turkish inter- 
pretation being put upon it by the four Powers was most judicious. It would have 
entirely covered the dignity of the Porte ; it would have extracted a guarantee for 
the future from the four Powers—they must have compelled Russia to adopt their 
pledge or give reasons for not doing so ;—it would, in short, have answered every 
purpose, both present and future ; and I am inexpressibly grieved that such ad- 
vice coming from you, whose sincerity and goodwill towards the Porte were beyond 
all doubt, should not have at once been acted upon.” 

A week later he wrote again to the same effect, pressing the 
acceptance of the Note under a guarantee on the part of the four 
Powers to the effect that “the Note confers no right upon the 
Emperor to interfere between the Sultan and his subjects, and that 
on every occasion they will adhere to that interpretation.” 

The Czar’s abrupt rejection of the Turkisi: amendments to the 
Vienna Note was officially known at Constantinople on September 
25, and by this time the warlike feeling of the Turks had got 
beyond control. A monster Council was held on the 26th, and 
after two days it was unanimously decided to go to war. In vain 
Lord Stratford again implored the Ministers to accept the un- 
modified Note under a guarantee of the four Powers: they dared 
not resist the popular cry for a Jihad against the infidels. Accord- 
ingly, on the 4th of October, a formal notification was despatched 


* See Life of Stratford Canning, I1., 291-302, where Lord Stratford’s corre- 
spondence of this period is printed. 
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through Omar Pasha to General Prince Gorchakov, summoning the 
Russian army to evacuate the Principalities within fifteen days: a 
negative reply would be taken as a declaration of war. Lord 
Aberdeen (Life, p. 233) termed this summons an “ indignity” in- 
flicted upon the Czar; but he admitted that the invasion of the 
Principalities was wholly “ unjustifiable,” and Lord Clarendon wrote 
that the patience of the Turks could not be expected to last for 
ever. For three months the enemy had occupied two Turkish pro- 
vinces ; and when at length the injured party required the invader 
to clear out, it was an “ indignity!” 

With this “indignity,” however, Lord Stratford had nothing to do. 
The Turks were past even his restraining counsel. Lord Stanmore 
comments severely upon Lord John Russell having inserted, in 
the despatch which covered a fresh plan of pacification drawn up 
by the British Government, certain words which, he imagines, 
produced serious consequences :— 


‘* The paragraph drafted by Lord Aberdeen, and accepted by the Cabinet, had 
required the Porte to abstain from hostilities during the progress of the negotia- 
tions undertaken on its behalf. In the despatch actually sent, the words ‘for a 
reasonable time’ were inserted by Lord John Russell, and of this full advantage 
was taken. This ‘reasonable time’ was by the Porte, with Lord Stratford’s full 
approval, if not at his suggestion, limited to one fortnight—a period wholly in- 
sufficient for negotiating with Russia, and ensuring the commencement of hostili- 
ties before any fresh despatches could be received from England.” * 


Lord Stanmore gives, as usual, no dates: nevertheless dates can 
be found, and it is amazing to discover that this despatch advising 
a “reasonable time” of delay was sent from Downing Street on 
October 24, twenty days after the Porte had despatched its suin- 
mons to Prince Gorchakov to evacuate the Principalities. The 
despatch could not have reached Lord Stratford before the 10th or 
11th of November, when a state of war had actually been entered 
upon for a month. It could easily be shown that Lord Stratford 
did his utmost to obtain as long a delay as possible (he pleaded 
for a month) before the commencement of hostilities between 
Turkey and Russia; but his efforts had nothing to do with the 
“ reasonable time” to which the biographer refers. “You have 
done all you could,” wrote Lord Clarendon, November 8, “ to give 
us time, and to stay the commencement of hostilities.” 

As a matter of fact the Turkish summons and resulting declaration 
of war did not put an end to negotiation ; the Czar went so far as to 
say that the situation remained unchanged ; and projects and con- 
ventions continued to fly between the Foreign Offices and embassies 
of Europe. Lord Stanmore complains that historians have “ paid 
little attention to the discussions ” which took place “ between the 
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final abandonment of the Vienna Note [by the mediating Powers] 
on September 19, 1853, and the declaration of war [by England and 
France] on March 13 [meaning March 31], 1854”; but his own 
account of these transactions is far from satisfactory. He ignores 
several important phases in the negotiations, and attaches undue 
weight to others. For example, he believes (and we are bound to 
add, Lord Aberdeen wrote to the same effect, Life, p. 239) that the 
Czar’s propositions made at Oliniitz to the Emperor of Austria 
“might have easily been made the foundation of a peaceful 
solution of the question at issue”: but Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment (apparently a very distinct thing from Lord Aberdeen’s self) 
utterly distrusted these propositions, and Lord Clarendon declared 
he would have nothing to do with them. Again, the biographer 
says nothing about Lord Clarendon’s latest panacea—his “ forlorn 
hope ”—but confines his criticism to the alternative 

‘*plan proposed by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, that a fresh Note, which he had 
himself prepared, free from the objections to which the original Note was liabie, 
and yet containing all that the Emperor of Russia had declared at Olmutz to be 
needed to give him satisfaction, should be substituted for that originally put for- 
ward. Whether Lord Stratford really felt the responsibility of his position, and 
gave this counsel with an honest view to its acceptance, or only as a means 
of rendering abortive any other scheme founded on the conference at Olmiitz, 


and with the knowledge that what he proposed would be refused by the Porte, can 
never be known.’* 


Yet Lord Clarendon wrote to the Ambassador on October 18, 
that “at the Cabinet held a week ago your first proposition was 
warmly approved of,” and termed it “the only possible solution.” 
This related to the general outline of a Note suggested by 
the Great Elchi, which both Lord Clarendon in London and the 
Ambassador at Constantinople simultaneously embodied in diplo- 
matic instruments. Lord Stratford’s resulting Note was rejected, 
not by the Porte as Lord Stanmore suggests, but by Austria. 
Lord Clarendon’s Note to the same effect arrived whilst the other 
was under negotiation, but the Ambassador did his best to secure 
its acceptance, although somewhat out of date. He strongly 
recommended it to the Porte on November 5, when Reshid Pasha 
said it came two months too late. “I omitted nothing,” he wrote, 
“which my instructions, my recollections, or my reflections could 
suggest, in order to make an impression on his mind,” but in vain. 
“Iam beyond measure distressed,” he told the Turkish Minister. 
“The Pasha knows that without a real conviction I would not have 
given the advice which I have offered, and still offer, on this: occa- 
sion.” The Porte, he said, would be throwing away “a magnificent 
opportunity.”+ The following extracts from the Foreign Secretary's 
letters to the Elchi will show plainly enough that Lord Stan- 


* Earl of Aberdeen, 231. + Life of Stratford Canning, I1., 319. 
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more’s insinuations are not founded upon any official authority. 
In sending what he called “our forlorn hope” to Constantinople 
on October 25, without “the slightest hope of success,” Lord 
Clarendon wrote :— 

‘* Tf it fails, you wil] not be responsible for the state of affairs which causes the 


failure; if it sueceeds, you will have the credit of saving Europe from war, and 
no small credit that will be.” 


November 24 :— 


**I can only say you are a brave man for having in the face of such great and 
obvious difficulties undertaken to give effect to the instructions [the “forlorn 
hope ”] that went by the Fury, and when you would beyond all question have been 
justified by the altered state of things in taking no step upon them. Of course 
we have no expectation that you will be successful, but if you are it will only 
reflect the higher credit upon yourself to have accomplished what all Europe longs 
for, and to have maintained our principle in the East under cireumstances which 
at the moment appeared utterly hopeless.” 


December 8 :— 

‘*T am sure you did all that was possible with the Fury Project ; but it was 
manifestly out of date and had become impossible.” 

Whilst these negotiations were dragging their slow length along, 
a new element had been added to the complications of the situa- 
tion: on October 22 the Allied fleets entered the Dardanelles. 
Lord Stanmore apparently does not seek to cast the responsibility 
for this step upon the British Ambassador—who, as a matter 
of fact, resisted the strongest pressure from his French colleague 
and from the Porte, and postponed the entrance of the British 
fleet to the last possible moment. His Government, indeed, went 
in front of Lord Stratford in their desire to have the fleet brought 
up. Lord Clarendon wrote as early as October 8 :— 

‘* We should have been glad that the fleets were now at Constantinople, but I can 
quite conceive your not liking to take the responsibility of ordering them up ; 
however, you will now have them at your disposal.” 

The entrance of the fleets, however, did not arrest the efforts of 
diplomacy, any more than the Turkish declaration of war. Lord 
Stratford was still urgently pressing first Lord Clarendon’s Note, 
and then a final effort of his own, upon the Turks; and on the last 
day of 1853 he obtained the assent of the Porte to his project, 
which had already received (December 12) the entire approval 
of the other Ambassadors at Constantinople, and was afterwards 
no less cordially accepted (January 13) by the four representa- 
.tives at Vienna.* Thus the year ended with an instrument of 


* This makes the seventh of the eight proposals for peace referred to above. 
The eighth was a Collective Note from Vienna which reached Constantinople on 
December 16, after Lord Stratford’s project had been laid before the Porte; it 
was accordingly suspended by the four Ambassadors pending the fate of its—as it 
proved, successful—rival. 
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peace, accepted by Turkey and by the four Powers, and drawn up 
and carried through by the very Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
whom Lord Stanmore accuses of being a main cause of the 
Crimean war. 

Lord Clarendon’s words on hearing of this signal victory are well 
worth quoting. They dispose for ever of the theory that Lord 


Aberdeen’s Government was entitled to distrust or blame its repre- 
sentative at Constantinople :— 


“F. O., Jan. 17, 54. 

*«Tt can rarely have happened that any negotiation has been undertaken with a 
greater accumulation of circumstances against it than the one in which you have 
recently been engaged. I need not enumerate them to you, but, believe me, they 
have been carefully counted here, and the fullest justice is rendered to the perse- 
vering patience and consummate skill with which you have reconciled jarring . 
interests and opinions without offence to the dignity of Russia or sacrificing one 
atom of the power or independence of the Sultan. It isa great diplomatic triumph, 
and I only wish it was likely to produce its legitimate result, peace 


but . . . the case of Turkey will be all the stronger, and the obligations on 
Europe the more binding. . . .” 


Of course the Czar rejected the pacific solution presented by 
‘Turkey and the four Powers, just as he had rejected every reason- 
able solution all along. But something had happened before that 
final scheme of pacification came before the Czar. If any one act 
can be pointed out as the proximate cause of the Crimean War, 
it is the outrage at Sinope on November 30. The war-spirit had 
long been kindled in Turkey, and the insurrection of the Softas 
had shown that the Holy War had not been preached in vain, and 
that the Sultan’s Ministers could hardly hold back the zeal of the 
populace and the army. Russia had caught the flame, and what- 
ever the Czar may have wished it was believed that he was now 
powerless to restrain the feeling his warlike manifestoes had evoked. 
And now England took fire when the news of the treacherous 
massacre at Sinope came to her ears. Lord Stanmore, it seems, 
considers the affair as an ordinary act of war: he forgets that 
Russia had pledged herself to “commit no act of aggression.” Lord 
Clarendon, at all events, acting under Lord Aberdeen, did not so 
misread the facts, nor did the English people. A blaze of indigna- 
tion flashed out, and the Government, flatly denouncing the mas- 
sacre as a breach of faith and an insult to the Allies, forthwith 
hurried the squadrons into the Black Sea to prevent the recurrence 
of like outrages upon international honour. The Allied fleets of 
England and France entered the Euxine on January 4, 1854; 
the movement was answered by the Czar’s Ultimatum of January 
16; to which the Powers replied on February 27, by a formal 


summons to evacuate the Principalities; and war was declared on 
the last day of March. 
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Sinope and the entrance of the fleets formed the proximate cause 
of a war which but for this might still have been averted by the 
peaceful solution propounded by Lord Stratford and accepted by 
Turkey and the four Powers.* It is confounding to find Lord 
Aberdeen writing to Mr. Gladstone on December 3, “The situa- 
tion has become more critical since Lord Stratford determined to 
send ships of war into the Black Sea for objects not contemplated 
in his instructions. The effect it would produce was perfectly well 
known.” Any one reading this letter would imagine that the 
Premier referred to the vital step which immediately preceded the 
war; and the biographer (unless he was under the same miscon- 
ception) ought to have explained that Lord Aberdeen was writing 
about an event which existed solely in his own imagination. Lord 
Stratford had certainly urged on November 11 that the squadrons. 
should be sent into the Black Sea, but the French Admirals de- 
clined to go—on the ground that their vessels were unfit for a 
winter cruise in the dgevos révros. If Lord Aberdeen referred to this 
inoperative recommendation, it is odd that he should speak of it as 
a fait accompli, the effect of which was “perfectly well known,” 
and even more strange that he should reprobate it, when Lord 
Clarendon was writing to Lord Stratford how “extremely” he 
“regretted” that the fleets had not gone into the Black Sea when 


the Elchi wished. The Foreign Secretary regretted it still more 
when the Sinope affair showed him how much had been lost by the 
hesitation of the French Admirals, and popular opinion began now 
to blame Lord Stratford, not (as in Lord Aberdeen’s prophetic soul) 
for sending the fleets, but for not sending them. The matter is put 
in the proper light in a letter of Lord Clarendon’s to the Ambassa- 
dor, dated December 24, 1853 :— 


‘*The more we hear of the Sinope affair the more disastrous and horrible it 
appears, and I need not tell you that for the moment it has made all classes here 
wild for war. . . . It is somewhat too bad, however, that people for party 
purposes in this country should assert that the French Ambassador and Admiral 
at Constantinople would have taken active measures long ago, and prevented the 
catastrophe at Sinope, if they had not been overruled ;—when it was you who even 


* In a footnote (p. 254) Lord Stanmore repeats an old legend that, ‘‘ on receiving 
the news of the Battle of Sinope, Lord Stratford exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘ Thank 
God, that’s waRr.’” He had the story from Dr. Humphrey Sandwith, who said 
he was present on the occasion; and he heard it also from Colonel Fenwick 
Williams, who admitted he was not. In other words, this very improbable tale 
rests upon the alleged observation of one, and the hearsay of the other, of two men 
who made no secret of their hatred of the Great Elehi. It need hardly be pointed 
out that Lord Stratford was scarcely the man to commit himself so imprudently 
before a mere stranger of violent opinions like Dr. Sandwith. The Ambassador's 
immediate entourage absolutely denied that the story had any foundation i» 
fact. 
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in La Cour’s time proposed sending a force into the Black Sea, and were met first 
with one objection and then another from Admiral Hamelin, who even now seems 


” 
. 


indisposed to undertake a cruising service there at this season. 


Enough has been said to prove that Lord Stanmore’s loose charge 
against Lord Stratford of being a main cause of the Crimean War 
is as baseless as Lord Aberdeen’s unworthy accusation of “dis- 
honesty.” It has been shown that every scheme of pacification 
which came before the Ambassador received his support; that 
three of these schemes were drawn up by himself, two of which 
were Officially accepted by the Porte. It has been seen that the 
Government and not the Ambassador sent the fleet to Besika Bay, 
and afterwards pressed its entrance through the Dardanelles; and 
that, had Lord Stratford’s counsel been followed by the Admirals, 
there might have been no Sinope catastrophe and possibly no war. 

The examination of Lord Stanmore’s biography leads apparently 
to one of two conclusions. Either Lord Aberdeen was not cogni- 
zant of the proceedings of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in his own Administration; or Lord Stanmore has forgotten much 
of the politics of forty years ago, and has not taken the trouble to 
“verify his references.” The numerous inconsistencies and errors 
of date and fact exhibited in his book undoubtedly go towards 
confirming this view ; but if it be correct, it is perhaps in order to 
ask whether a responsible statesman, who has governed in the 
Queen’s name and who writes under the egis of a late Prime 
Minister, is well-advised in promulgating a series of calumnies 
against a trusted servant of the Crown, and in circulating in a 
popular biography a view of a momentous sequence of political 
and diplomatic transactions which analysis shows to be un- 
warranted, 

StanLey LaNE-POOLE. 


THE SITUATION IN BELGIUM. 


THE late General Election in Belgium claims attention as the 
most remarkable General Election that has yet been held in any 
country. It has witnessed the adoption for the first time of 
schemes of suffrage and of methods of voting which are as strange 
and unsatisfactory as they are novel. It has revealed the fact 
that the Socialist Party is relatively stronger in Belgium than 
in any other constitutional monarchy, and even, perhaps, than in 
any republic, and it has brought about the practical destruction of 
the Liberal Party, which made Belgium what she is, and which 
only twelve years ago was in power with a substantial majority at 
its back. If the next General Election in Great Britain were to 
result in the return of 452 Conservatives and Unionists, of only 
67 Liberals and Nationalists, and of 171 Labour Members pledged 
to the principles of the Social Revolution, the situation which has 
already been created in Belgium would be pretty accurately re- 
produced with you; and I believe that I do not exaggerate when I 
say that such a sudden demonstration of the unsuspected strength 
of Socialism, and of the utter collapse of Liberalism, would arouse 
throughout the country a feeling of the gravest uneasiness. There 
would not be much apprehension for the immediate future. It 
would be perceived that the forces of order and stability were still 
strong enough to oppose and to check the forces of disruption ; 
but it would be perceived also that the days of moderate Liberal- 
ism were over, and that the few remaining Liberals, feeling the 
ground slipping from beneath their feet, would, in their despair, 
inevitably clutch for support at one of the more vigorous and 
better-planted parties. English Liberalism, perhaps, would be 
more inclined to turn to Conservatism than to Socialism ; for the 
differences between English Liberalism and English Conservatism 
are mainly upon matters of purely political opinion. But here in 
Belgium there is a religious as well as a political gulf between the 
Liberals and the Catholics, who are the Belgian Conservatives ; 
and here the natural impulse of the tottering cause of Liberalism 
will, it is clear, induce it to seek support rather from Socialism 
than from Clericalism, so long, at least, as Clericalism continues in 
ottice. [ imagine, therefore, that the Socialist st rength, already con- 
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siderable, will rapidly increase ; that the Liberal strength will slowly 
diminish ; and that by the time of the next General Election, if 
not sooner, the Catholics may find it impossible to stand up against 
the new opposition. Even then we may be far from the day when 
the Socialists, pure and simple, will possess a majority in the 
Chamber. They may rise to power in alliance with the remnants 
of the Liberals. If so, there must be quarrels, and there may be 
reaction. But already the ultimate triumph of Socialism in Bel- 
gium is plainly foreshadowed ; and to-day we are distinctly nearer 
than we were a month ago to the apparition in Europe of a 
Socialist Republic. It may come much more quickly than is here 
anticipated. 

But before I consider the situation which has been created by 
the General Election, I ought to explain the situation as it was 
before the election, and say something as to the manner in which 
the election was conducted. 

Until the passing, a few months ago, of the new electoral law, 
the Belgians possessed a more restricted suffrage than the citizens 
of any other constitutional monarchy in the world. At that time, 
influenced, on the one hand, by popular pressure, and, indeed, by 
fear of revolution, and, on the other, by the Belgian equivalent for 
a determination to “dish the Whigs,” the Catholics, being the 
Party in power, modified the Constitution, and admitted the people 
to what is, to all intents and purposes, the enjoyment of universal 
sufirage. When they consented to this they had, it should be 
noted, been in power with a large majority for ten years. Froin 
1878 to 1884 the Liberals had been in office; from 1870 to 1878 
the Catholics: and from 1857 to 1870 the Liberals again; and 
there had been no third Party, either in the Senate or in the 
Chamber. 

But universal suffrage, as it exists to-day in Belgium, differs 
essentially from universal suffrage as it is understood elsewhere. 
In the first place, the age of citizenship, which in England, and 
indeed in nearly all countries, is one-and-twenty, is somewhat 
arbitrarily fixed at five-and-twenty; and even at five-and-twenty 
a citizen may not enjoy all the rights appertaining to that dignity. 
He then, provided that his other circumstances satisfy the require- 
ments of the law, obtains only the privilege of voting for can- 
didates for the Lower House, or Chamber of Representatives, and 
he must be thirty years of age ere he is deemed worthy of being 
entitled to vote for candidates for the Upper House, or Senate. 
In the next place, his citizenship, be it full, or be it only partial, 
does not merely endow him with a right, but confers upon him a 
legal obligation. Having a vote, he must use it, or expose him- 
self to penalties in the shape of fine, or even of imprisonment. 
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This frank recognition of the principle that it isas much a citizen’s 
‘duty to vote as it is to pay his debts and his taxes, or to support 
his wife and family, can, perhaps, hardly be objected to, but is 
certainly rather startling. Finally, the Belgian suffrage is peculiar 
and unique in so far as, that, while it denies a man’s right to the 
exercise of more than one vote in respect of his different property 
qualifications, it gives a man two, or eveu three votes in virtue of 
other qualifications. For example, a Belgian having an estate in 
the province of Limbourg and another in the province of Namur 
may not vote in Limbourg and in Namur, but must vote, and can 
only vote, in the province of his domicile. The vote, in short, is 
personal to the individual, and is not attached to real property. 
Yet the possession of property, education, or official position, in- 
creases the voting power of the individual within the locality of 
his domicile. It is capable of conferring upon him either one or 
two supplementary votes. One supplementary vote is given to the 
man who, being thirty-five years of age, is married, or is a widower 
with legitimate issue, and pays to the State at least five francs 
annually in the shape of direct taxes in respect of the house or 
buildings occupied by him, unless, indeed, he be exempt on account 
of his profession. One supplementary vote is alternatively given to 
the man who, being twenty-five years of age, is owner either of real 
property worth 2,000 frances (£80), or of an income, derived from 
State investments, of at least 100 francs (£4) a year. In the latter 
case, he must have held his investment for not less than two years. 
Towards these qualifications he may count the property, if any, of 
his wife, and that of his children so long as they are minors. Two 
supplementary votes are given to the citizen who, being twenty-five 
years of age, either owns a university degree or a diploma certifying 
that he has passed certain examinations, or fills a public oftice or 
a position the holding of which affords a recognized presump- 
tion that he is a man of superior education No one can enjoy the 
right of more than three votes. Among the functions or professions 
which confer the two supplementary votes may be mentioned those 
of members of the Government, governor of a province, member of 
the diplomatic service, member of one of the Royal Academies, 
judge, magistrate, advocate, notary, physician, surgeon, veterinary 
surgeon, druggist (but not, apparently, dentist), public librarian, 
official of the Royal Observatory, director of a public museum, pic- 
ture gallery, or school of music, professor at a university or college, 
master in a school giving higher instruction, inspector of schools, 
master in a middle, or superior master in a normal school, officer in 
the army or marine, and priest or minister of a recognized religion. 

To put the matter briefly, every well-conducted Belgian of the 
requisite age has at least one vote; every married or widowed 
Belgian of the requisite age, with children, and every unmarried 
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Belgian of the requisite age with a good coat to his back has at 
least two votes; and every Belgian of the requisite age with an 
education worth mentioning has three votes. There are, of course, 
some necessary, and perhaps some unnecessary disqualifications. 
For instance, a man who has been divorced does not obtain a sup- 
plementary vote in virtue of his having legitimate children, even if 
he retain the custody of them. A soldier, unless a commissioned 
officer, while with the colours is disqualified. A man who, by the 
judgment of a court of law, has been held to be beyond parental 
control, or who, for misconduct, has been deprived of a guardian- 
ship, is permanently disqualified. The same is true of the man who 
has been condemned to a term of penal servitude, or who keeps or 
has kept a house of ill-fame, or who has been convicted of being a 
souteneur. But a lunatic upon being cured, regains his rights : 
and a man who has suffered a short. term of ordinary imprisonment 
may regain them after the lapse of a proportionate length of time. 
Again, a man who has not complied with the requirements of the 
militia law is only disqualified until he has completed his thirty- 
sixth year; and an officer who has been degraded, or a soldier who 
has been discharged for misconduct from the army, may, in certain 
circumstances, regain his citizenship in ten years. As for bank- 
rupts, their disability ceases as soon as they are discharged, or, in 
any event, after the expiration of ten years. Convictions, and 
other disqualifying conditions, if incurred by minors of under six- 
teen years of age, are mercifully held to create no subsequent 
disability. 

Having thus glanced through the main provisions which regulate 
the electoral position of the Belgian citizen, one may briefly ex- 
amine, firstly, the manner in which these conditions affect the lists 
of voters, and, subsequently, the nature of the qualifications for 
candidature for the Chamber and the Senate respectively, and the 
processes by means of which the will of the people is expressed. 

Belgium has, roughly, 6,175,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
3,100,000 are females. There are therefore about 3,075,000 males 
of all ages. Of this number, 1,363,733 are voters (under the twenty- 
five years’ rule) for the Chamber, and are holders of one, two, or 
three votes. The number of those who (under the thirty years’ 
rule) are also voters for the Senate is 1,158,174. I take these 
figures from the latest official returns which, I am assured, are 
correct to within one-tenth of one per cent. It would be tedious 
as well as inconvenient to analyse the numbers and relative pro- 
portions of single, double, and triple voters in each of the forty-one 
arrondissements of the country; but the matter is of sufficient 
interest and significance to justify me in giving the following 
analysis of the electors in each of the nine provinces. 
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The Electoral Law directs that the number of deputies forming 
the Lower House, or Chamber of Representatives, shall be pro- 
portionate to the population, but shall not exceed one deputy to 
every 40,000 inhabitants; and that, to be eligible for the Chamber 
a man must be Belgian by birth or naturalization, must be in the 
enjoyment of his civil and political rights, must be at least twenty- 
five years of age, and must be domiciled in Belgium. No other con- 
ditions whatever are required. Deputies are elected for four years, 
but one-half vacate their seats every two years, and, of course, after 
a dissolution, the whole body is renewed. While serving, every 
deputy enjoys an annual “indemnity” of 4,000 francs, or £160, and 
a free railway pass between the place of his residence and the place 
of session of the Chamber. 

Senators are also elected in numbers proportionate to the popu- 
lation. They are of two classes. One class is elected by the 
Provincial Councils, at the rate of two per province of less than 
500,000 inhabitants, three per province of from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 inhabitants, and four per province‘ of above 1,000,000 
inhabitants. The other class, that which has just been chosen, is 
directly elected by the popular vote in numbers equal to one-half 
the numbers of the deputies elected to the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives. To be eligible for popular election to the Senate a man 
must be Belgian by birth or naturalization, must be in the enjoy- 
ment of his civil and political rights, must be at least forty years 
of age, must be domiciled in Belgium, and must either pay to the 
State in direct taxes 1,200 frances (£48) yearly, or be proprietor or 
tenant of real property in Belgium of a taxable annual value of at 
least 12,000 francs (£480). But to be eligible for election to the 
Senate by a Provincial Council a man needs no property qualifica- 
tion. It is only required of him that he shall not during the year 
of his election belong to the electing Council, and shall not have 
belonged to it for two years previously. Senators are elected for 
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eight years, but one-half vacate their seats every four years, and a 
dissolution necessitates a renewal of the whole body. They receive 
neither “indemnity” nor free railway pass. Sons of the King, or, 
if there be none, other Belgian princes of the reigning family, are 
ex-officio Senators from the age of eighteen, but have not the right 
of voting in the Senate until they are five-and-twenty. 

The will of the people is expressed in a manner which from first 
to last recalls American methods. Each of the forty-one arron- 
‘dissements of the country is a separate constituency, returning to 
the Chamber and Senate members in numbers proportionate to its 
population ; and many of the constituencies are very large, while 
nearly all are larger than any constituency in England. The lead- 
ing parties each put forward a “ticket” in each constituency, or, at 
least, in every constituency in which they consider that they have 
a chance of success. The expense of candidature is not necessarily 
serious. The main difficulty is that every candidate requires a large 
number of nominators. But, in the case of the regular Party 
tickets, which are prepared by means of the Caucus, the Party 
easily supplies the nominators, and it is only in the case of isolated 
and independent candidates that I have heard of complaints as to 
the requisite number of nominators being excessive. All can- 
didates nominated simultaneously and en bloc are regarded by the 
law—which, however, recognizes the existence of no political parties 

as desirous of standing or falling together, and their names con- 
stitute a list, or ticket. Thus, in Brussels, the Liberal Alliance 
nominated all its candidates simultaneously, and the Clerico-Inde- 
pendents, the Socialists, the Flamands, &c., did the same. But, while 
some parties nominated candidates for all the vacant seats, others 
nominated only an incomplete list; and, in addition, there was 
an isolated candidate. Each ticket, whether it take the form of 
a complete list or of a solitary name, is looked upon by the 
authorities as a separate document, and figures as such on the 
voting paper which is handed to every voter when he is about to 
poll; and the order in which these separate documents appear upon 
the voting-paper, or bulletin, is determined by lot, complete lists 
having the preference. Thus, supposing that four seats were to be 
filled, that two parties nominated complete tickets, and that there 
was an isolated candidate, an electoral bulletin of the Belgian 
pattern would appear as follows :— 


CHAMBER (or Senate). 


lg | 2g | 38 
Smith, Colonel . § | Brown, Farrier . i+ | Williams, Cobbler J 
Jones, Doctor . {§ | Black,Gardener. §& 
Robinson, Author J | Gray, Captain . 
5 o 


James, Butcher . Green, Merchant 
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To the description of each candidate is appended a note of his. 
place of residence, but this, in the above example, is, for brevity’s 
sake, omitted. The target-like diagrams on the real bulletin are 
about one-third of an inch square. The white centre has a 
diameter of about one-eighth of an inch; and it is by blackening 
over with a pencil this white centre that the voter indicates his 
preference. 

Now, in the above imagined case, since there are four seats 
to be filled, every qualified voter is entitled to vote for four 
candidates. If he have one supplementary vote, he is entitled 
to fill up a second bulletin upon the same terms, and if he have 
two supplementary votes, he is also entitled to fill up a third. 
Supposing the voter to be a supporter of the Party which has 
nominated ticket No. 1, and supposing him to be contented with 
that ticket, he merely blackens with his pencil the white centre 
of the target opposite the figure 1, and makes no other mark upon 
the paper. What he does indicates to the enumerators that 
he votes for ticket No. 1, entire and without modification. The 
effect is the same as if he marked the targets of Smith, Jones, 
Robinson, and James individually. He may do that alternatively, 
but if he do both he spoils his paper. Supposing him to be a non- 
Party man and to desire to make a selection, he may blacken the 
centres of the targets of any four candidates, or, supposing him to 
support one candidate alone, he may blacken the centre of that 
candidate’s target only, always provided that he votes at most for 
four. Since at the recent election at Brussels there were eighteen 
seats in the Chamber and nine in the Senate to be filled, an 
independent voter, satisfied with no ticket and determined to make 
a selection for himself, had the option of blackening the centres of 
as many as twenty-seven targets, and, if he chanced to possess two 
supplementary votes, of eighty-one targets ; so that the operation of 
voting must, in some cases, have occupied a considerable amount 
of time. Indeed, I have heard of conscientious and painstaking 
citizens who devoted half an hour to the business, exclusive of the 
time spent in getting to the booth, establishing their identity, and 
procuring their bulletins. 

It is scarcely surprising that the methods of holding the elections, 
and especially of voting, should have met with violent hostile criti- 
cism. The plural system accentuates in a pronounced manner the 
inequality of the citizens before the law; and this the Belgians, 
who are essentially opposed to all principles of privilege, do not like 
to be reminded of. The Belgian would, moreover, prefer a system 
which would permit him, while exercising a suffrage equal to that 
exercised by each of his fellows, to vote for a single individual 
instead of for a number of people. He is implored to vote a 
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complete ticket, and reminded that if he does not do so, he may 
imperil the fate of the Party which, upon the whole, he inclines to 
support. In the majority of cases, therefore, he does vote a com- 
plete ticket. But he has the dissatisfaction of reflecting that some 
of the names figuring on that ticket are those of men with whose 
politics he does not agree; for he knows full well that the ticket is 
the result of a compromise. The Associated Liberals of Brussels, to 
take a single example, endeavoured, and almost succeeded in their 
ettorts, to ally themselves from the beginning with the Socialists; and 
they have allied themselves with the Doctrinaires and the Progres- 
sists. There might, in consequence, have figured together on the 
Liberal ticket candidates who, translated into their English equiva- 
lents, would have been classed as Liberals, Radicals, Whigs, and 
Socialists; and all save the last did figure there. How could a 
moderate Liberal be content to vote for such aticket? Yet, if he 
did not vote for it, he might imperil the success of the one or two 
candidates with whom he was in complete sympathy. The counting 
of the votes, again, must have been tedious and complicated, especi- 
ally if any large proportion of the electors, instead of accepting a 
ready-made ticket and voting for it en bloc, made one for them- 
selves. And, once more, the voting-papers were both unnecessarily 
numerous and unnecessarily cumbersome. When a triple voter, 
having filled up his three bulletins for the Chamber and his three 
bulletins for the Senate, placed his budget in the ballot-box, he 
deposited there a mass of paper at least equal to that of an ordinary 
French or Belgian morning journal. Indeed, already the slang 
term for the new voting bulletin is “ wn drup de lit.” Processes so 
awkward are not likely to permanently recommend themselves to 
the people; and if the plural vote and the voting by list be 
retained,—and of this I have much doubt,—the “ drap de lit” will 
inevitably be abolished in the near future. 

The results of the elections have given rise to an outcry, in more 
than one quarter, for the introduction of a system of proportional 
representation ; and all parties seem to be somewhat inclined to 
support a measure having this object in view. It certainly seems 
unfair that, where, as at Gand, there were nine representatives to be 
elected to the Chamber, the whole of the seats should have fallen 
to the 60,099 odd Clerical votes, and the 42,000 odd Liberal votes 
should have won nothing at all. It is clear, too, that the effect of 
the elections generally, as well as locally, has been to give to some 
parties more and to others less representation than they are pro- 
portionally entitled to. A rough analysis of the bulletins, exclusive 
of blank ones, placed in the urns at the ballots on October 14th, 
shows that for the Clericals and their various allies there were 
about 1,030,770; for the Liberals and Progressists about 545,000; 
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and for the Socialists about 321,000. If, therefore, the 152 seats 
in dispute had been awarded proportionally, the results would 
have been: Clerical, 82; Liberal, 43; and Socialist, 27, in lieu of 
the results which have actually been arrived at, and which are = 
Clerical, 104; Liberal, 15; and Socialist, 33. But the formula- 
tion of a good and workable scheme of proportional representation 
is not an easy matter. Belgium will certainly attempt it in the 
near future. Belgium, however, has already shown her willingness. 
to adopt “ fancy franchises,” the complexity of which would deter 
almost every other nation from making such experiments, and pro- 
bably Belgium will for some time be alone in the enjoyment of the 
very mixed pleasures, when she gets them, of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Much easier to correct are the anomalies of the various restric- 
tions as to the age of voters. The Socialists, who are extremely 
well led by tactful and far-seeing leaders, made this question their 
first care after their success at the preliminary ballots. We will, 
they say, give our assistance at the second ballots to any candi- 
dates who will formally declare their intention of supporting 
universal suffrage in the full acceptation of the words, and of 
opposing the imposition of any tax on bread-stufis. And, of 
course, the Liberals, with the exception of the “Old Whigs,” 
gladly enough agreed to the terms. Nor, indeed, does it seem 
reasonable, after having conceded the right of every male 
citizen to vote upon having attained the age of discretion, to- 
insist that discretion does not come until the completion of the 
twenty-fifth year. In England the younger Pitt was not only an 
elector but also an elected at twenty-one; and he was Chancellor: 
of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons at twenty- 
three. Yet all that wasin the dark ages of a hundred and ten years. 
ago. There might be arguments for the restriction if it were true 
that a Belgian did not assume his other civil rights and duties. 
until five-and-twenty. But at present he is a citizen long before he 
is a voter: and to explain the curious position of a young Belgian 
who just falls short of his electoral majority, I cannot do better 
than translate a brief fable which, during the week of the elections,. 
appeared in one of the Brussels satirical journals :— 

“Once upon a time,” says the writer, “ they were about to experi- 
ment in the City of Brussels with a system of voting which was. 
known as plural suffrage. And behold, there were two friends, 
young men of four-and-twenty, who had formerly been electors ; 
but now, because they had not lived for twenty-five years, they were 
no longer voters. And, deriding politics, they were very content, 
seeing that there was a law that all men who were voters must vote 
or suffer the penalty. And they rejoiced together at their happy 
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lot, and jeered at their older companions who were obliged to go to 
the polling-places. But they rejoiced too soon, for they were civic 
guards, and on the day of the election the civic guard was called 
out, and they had to remain under arms until very late in the 
night: for, verily, although they had not all their civic privileges, 
they had their civic duties. And thus do the Gods punish those 
who are in haste to cry out that they are safe.” 

But, after all, these are minor matters. The immediately impor- 
tant ones are the changes which have been wrought in the 
complexion of the Chamber,—that of the Senate has altered com- 
paratively little, and there is there a stronger Clerical majority 
than before the election,—and the prospects of the future. 

I have said that in the past only two parties have been represented 
in the Belgian Chamber of Representatives—namely, the Catholics, 
or Clerical Conservatives, who have now been in power for ten 
years, and the Liberals. I do not, by this, intend to by any means 
imply that there have not been Reactionaries among the Conserva- 
tives and Extremists among the Liberals. But what I do mean to 
imply is that the Conservative and Liberal Parties have hitherto 
included all the Parliamentary politicians of Belgium, just as a 
hundred years ago the Tory and Whig Parties included all the 
Parliamentary politicians of England. The Clericals have been to 
some extent Tories rather than Conservatives in the English sense 
of those words. They have opposed secular education ; they have 
disliked free trade; they have stuck fast tothe Church. But in other 
respects they have been progressive; and they have always cultivated 
an active policy. The Liberals also have definite principles, of 
course ; but their guiding principle for many a long year has been 
more especially the negative and general one of opposition to Clerical 
policy, and it has, rightly or wrongly, become a reproach to them 
that they promised little beyond opposition. The new Party, that 
of the Socialists, owes it successes to the fact that, in addition to 
promising opposition to the Clericals, it puts forward a definite pro- 
gramme ; that it is in touch with the people, especiaily in the great 
centres of industry: and that it knows how to appeal to them. It 
is the old story, that inaction means death. The Clericals have 
been active, and are still doing fairly well; the Socialists have been 
preternaturally active, and are doing, from their point of view, 
splendidly ; the Liberals have been comparatively passive, and are 
being gradually squeezed out of existence. In other words, the 
Clericals have added 11 to their 93 seats, the Liberals have lost 
44 of their 59 seats, and the Socialists, who before had no seats, 
now have 33. 

But it is not only the immense activity of the Socialists that has 
helped them and that will help them. They are serious; they are 
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excellently led; they are united on main principles; they have 
behind them a large amount of popular dissatisfaction with existing 
institutions ; and the Liberals, by folly, as well as often by intention, 
play into their hands. Even on the Clerical side they have some 
partial allies; for there is a Catholic Socialist fraction which in 
certain places is not without weight. And though the Socialists 
are not an absolutely homogeneous body, it may be said that both 
Clericals and Liberals are more divided than they. Of Catholics, 
there are, in addition to the regular Government Party, the Clerical 
Independents, the Clerical Democrats, the Flamands, and the 
Catholic Socialists. Of Liberals, there are the Doctrinaires, or Old 
Whigs, the Progressists, and the Radicals. To work together and 
even to hold together, Catholics and Liberals alike have to make daily 
compromise. The Socialists are less hampered. Besides, they have 
a destructive as well as a constructive policy ; and to the Belgian 
people a cry of “ A bas” this or that is fully as necessary as a ery 
of “ Vive” that or this: for there is no gainsaying that the Belgian 
masses are not contented. It is difficult toimagine why. Compared 
with that of the masses in other countries, their lot is favourable. 
There is no noticeable lack of work; the conditions of life are not 
too hard; poverty does not force itself upon the attention as it 
does in England. But the fact remains that the people may all, or 
nearly all, be ranked in three categories. There are first those who, 
contiding implicitly in the clergy, do no thinking for themselves ; 
there are next the indifferent and frivolous; and there are finally 
the restless : and the restless,—although they do not all know what 
they want as clearly as the Socialists do,—are the most numerous. 
The Liberals might have netted many of the restless, but do not 
appear to have understood how to attract them. The Socialists, on 
the other hand, have already netted many, and will net nearly all 
the rest: for they have a policy which seems to hold out 
to the restiess a prospect of repose. One might have thought 
that their professed intention of abolishing private property 
would alarm the Liberals, and even rouse the indifferent and 
the frivolous. But no. Before the elections a large section of 
the Liberals advocated an alliance with the Socialists; and since 
the proclamation of the results of the first ballots, the anxiety of 
the majority of the Liberals to help the Socialists, if only a blow 
can thereby be dealt at the Clericals, has not been disguised. 
This policy has not helped them. The second ballots have dealt 
more hardly with them than the first. It seems to me, indeed, 
that the Liberals have played an unpatriotic and short-sighted 
part all through. The Doctrinaire section has had nothing to 
do with the accursed thing, and has maintained its dignity and 
reputation ; but the Doctrinaire section has unhappily ceased to be 
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a power in the land. Even M. Erére-Orban, the greatest of the 
Belgian old Liberals, has lost his seat. Not less blame-worthy are 
the indifferents and the frivolous. In spite of the presence of the 
Socialist danger, an enormous number of people, merely to indi- 
cate their annoyance at the fact of voting having been made com- 
pulsory, either wilfully nullified their papers or put blank bulletins 
into the ballot-boxes. It saved time and trouble, as well as served 
as a protest. The estimated number of these persons is from 
90,000 to 100,000, or about 5 per cent. of the electorate. And the 
frivolous, though much less numerous, behaved still more con- 
temptibly. In Brussels seven men, chiefly young artists and 
writers connected with a disreputable and indecent, but often 
clever, journal called the Diable au Corps, saw fit to form a list 
including their own names only, and to put it before the public 
together with an absolutely farcical programme, of which the 
leading items were Repudiation of the National Debt, and No 
More ‘axes. Such things are done in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas, and there such colossal jokes are swallowed in all serious- 
ness by the dramuatis persone. But few who did not know Brussels 
pretty well could have foreseen that the best part of a thousand 
electors would vote for these humorists. Nor were these the only 
absurd candidates. An individual who some time ago got into 
trouble for selling obscene publications, and who is by trade a 
pedlar of newspapers, actually put himself forward in a list of his 
own as a champion of the Liberty of the Press. And he, too, 
secured nearly a thousand votes. 

It is, then, not surprising that the Socialists, who at least have 
stern convictions, even if those convictions be little sounder or 
more practicable than those of the buttoons of the Diable au Corps, 
tind support among the frivolous as well as among the seriously 
discontented. Stronger than the Liberals, and a third as strong as 
the Catholics, so far as mere numbers are concerned, in the 
new Chamber, they are perhaps in reality stronger than either, 
because they are more alive, more united, and more active. Their 
numerical strength must increase; that of the others must, in 
default of the appearance among them of some great and inspiring 
leader, diminish; and as the new element develops, and the old 
elements shrink, so Belgium will draw near to the trials which are 
in store for her. Even at this moment it is the King alone who 
holds together the existing fabric of the State. He is not unpopular 
anywhere, and among certain classes he is intensely popular; he is 
very patriotic ; he has spent large sums on the beautifying of his 
kingdom, and especially of his capital. But even now, if the King 
were no longer a factor in the situation, there would probably be an 
upheaval, and five or ten years hence, if the King were then to die, 
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a Republican revolution would, so far as I can see, be inevitable- 
He has no son; his brother, the Comte de Flandre, has declined 
the succession ; and the Comte’s only surviving son, Prince Albert, 
a charming boy of nineteen, is, very undeservedly, unpopular with 
the masses, although he is beloved by all who know him. 

To speculate more minutely would be useless. There are those, 
however, who see before Belgium disruption as well as revolution. 
They detect signs that, when the revolution comes, the Flamands 
will separate, if they can, from the French-speaking population and 
take a course of their own. Into that question I will not go. I 
will only add that there are signs that the Flamands are less in- 
clined than the rest of the population for change. They have not 


sent a single Liberal or Socialist member either to the Senate, or 
to the Chamber. 


Luis DE Lorac. 


ETONIANA. 


To write about Eton at all is perhaps at the present time a thing 
which demands an apology. So many books, and articles scattered 
through magazines, have appeared in the last few years, which 
more or less bear on the famous school that the reading public 
might fairly be supposed to suffer from a satiety of this kind of 
literature. But as there is no such thing as a continued supply 
without some sort of demand, it is not an extravagant assumption 
to suppose that there are a large number of people who are 
interested in the changes and chances which have befallen the 
school, who love to refresh their memories of the time when they 
were boys there, or to hear something of the time when their 
fathers filled the places to which they themselves succeeded in 
their turn. All schools, all places where the spring-time of youth 
was passed, “ dear cities of youth and dreams,” have with most men,. 
in whom the imaginative faculty is developed at all, the power of 
evoking this delight in recollection, this half-pathetic, half-amused 
summoning from the past of scenes and faces which have faded 
from the mind, till they are brought out again sharp and clear by 
some chance allusion, some story or saying which acts like the acid 
that compels writing hitherto invisible to start into life. Win- 
chester nestling among its water-meadows with the huge bulk of 
the grey Cathedral towering above tbe beautiful buildings of 
Wykeham—Harrow looking from its breezy hill over the endless 
prospect of field and woodland which lies below—Rugby buried 
ainong its immemorial elms—Westminster with its strange survival 
of peace and quiet in the midst of London’s central roar, under 
the shadow of the great Abbey—these and a hundred schools of 
younger foundation have a magical power over many minds, and 
can keep fresh and strong a love which lasts as long as life itself. 
But an Etonian, connected by innumerable ties with Eton, may 
perhaps be pardoned for doubting whether there is any place which 
has quite the same influence and of which the freemasonry is quite 
so close. 

We have been told often enough by Cicero and others what 
effect the avowal of Roman citizenship had in the remotest parts 
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of the Empire, and in most quarters of the globe the brothership 
of Etonians, if not so potent as the “ Civitas Romana,” is at all events 
4 passport which has no small effect. It is this feeling of an almost 
passionate devotion which year by year, on the rock of Gibraltar, 
or in the steaming flats of Calcutta, in many lands and under 
strange conditions, brings together grey-haired colonels and fresh- 
joined subalterns, Indian judges or governors worn with the cares 
of Empire, and lads whose livers are as yet unimpaired, to drink, 
with full hearts and something of a choking in the throat, the 
toast of “ Floreat Etona” on June 4th, and tell anecdotes of their 
boyhood, which by lapse of years have almost, to use the Greek 
historian’s phrase, “ won their way to the mythic.” To the true 
lover of Eton every aspect of the place, every recollection of it in 
the changing seasons, is delightful. To him the Thames is a sacred 
stream, clo gratissimus amnis, its banks connected with a hun- 
dred memories of triumphs or defeats, trivial enough in them- 
selves, but over which a spell is thrown by the mist of years. He 
ean think of no time of year when the place did not give him 
delight, whether in the spring when the tall elms were beginning 
to redden and thicken, and the rooks to busy theinselves about 
their nests, or in high summer when the limes of Poet’s Walk were 
full of the sound of bees, and the Playing Fields were thronged 
with cricketers, or even in the winter when the river fogs crept up 
thick and cold, but the strenuous joys of football could vanquish 
all unfavourable atmospheric influences. 

Some two years ago a book appeared, entitled Eton of Old, 
or Sixty Years Ago, which aroused among Etonians a great and 
legitimate interest. It was written by a man whose recoliections 
of the school extended back almost to the first decade of the 
century, and described a state of things which differed nearly as 
much from the school life which we know, as the social life of the 
Middle Ages differs from that of the nineteenth century. A dis- 
tinguished Etonian, almost the only living contemporary, prob- 
ably, of the author of Eton of Old, has corroborated to the present 
writer in essentials the statements made in the book of which we 
speak. What a distance backward, into what a ditferent world do 
his recollections cast us! His method of reaching school was to 
ride through the country lanes till the coach picked him up on the 
great coach-road: he can remember stopping his game of football 
in the Playing Fields when the news came of the death of Princess 
Charlotte, the hope of Brunswick: he saw in the Upper School “a 
splendid youth,” that Nicholas whom England was afterwards to 
fight in the Crimea as Emperor of Russia: he recalls the figure ot 
Praed playing fives upon the Chapel steps: he asked for “salt” 
and stopped coaches on the Bath road in the strange triennial 
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Carnival of Montem. England, when he went to Eton was still 
“gasping after the tremendous struggle with Napoleon,” and the 
cannon which told of the victory of Waterloo were still sounding 
in the ears of Englishmen. 

The present writer has no such claims to attention, but the 
period when he was at Eton, from 1859 to 1865, about midway 
between the time of which we have been speaking and the present 
day, was a period of transition, when the old Eton was passing into 
the new, and a few recollections of that time which now seems so 
far removed may perhaps not be without interest. 

In 1859 the teaching was still almost entirely classical. Mathe- 
matics did indeed form part of the school course, and mathematical 
masters had been admitted to the status of their classical colleagues. 
Over the mathematical department ruled, in the Round School, 
which has now disappeared, the Rev. Stephen Hawtrey, whose 
name remains enshrined in the famous line written by a boy on 
the occasion of a flood, “O! utinam Stephanos ipse perisset ea”—a 
line objected to by the boy’s tutor, “not on account of the senti- 
ment expressed, but on account of the abominable Latinity.” With 
him were associated some men capable enough and able to hold 
their own, but several still remained of whom this could not be 
said, relics of the time when mathematics were hastily introduced 
and a body of teachers hurriedly got together. Of one of these 
(long since dead), strange stories were current among the boys, one 
most generally believed being that the master in question had 
been a sergeant in the army, and had been drummed out, though 
we did not probably attach any very definite idea to the ex- 
pression. 

French was taught, if anyone chose to learn it, and the prizes 
offered by the Prince Consort gave some encouragement to the 
study of modern languages, but they formed no part of the school 
course, and the French teacher in a famous answer before the 

Public School Commission justly described himself as an objet de 
luxe. The voice of Science, destined soon to sound so loudly, and 
claim so eagerly, as though to atone for the enforced silence of 
centuries, was not as yet heard, or heard only fitfully, when from 
time to time some popular lectures were given by Mr. Pepper. 

The classical teaching was probably as good as, or better than, 
it has ever been; several men of undoubted eminence in scholar- 
ship, whose names it would be an impertinence to mention, had 
recently been appointed, and though it was still held that an Eton 
education was a necessary qualification for a master, there was no 
difficulty under the conditions then existing of finding a due sup- 
ply of Etonian scholars at the two Universities who were willing 

to return and teach where they had been taught. But the amount 
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of instruction depended largely, too largely probably, on the indi- 
vidual tutors. Teaching in school was carried on under great dis- 
advantages. It is true that the whole school was no longer 
assembled in Upper School, as in the time of Keate, for “ Prayers ” 
or “ Prose” (whichever may be the right rendering of that much 
controverted expression). But Upper School was still occupied 
by five or six masters going through various lessons with as much 
equanimity as the Babel around would allow, while their divisions, 
packed like herrings, and seated on forms of immemorial antiquity 
and extreme unsteadiness, eyed with awe the majestic figure of 
the Sixth Form Prepostor, as he walked up and down between the 
rows of restless little boys. The other rooms were bad, destitute 
of the most ordinary appliances for writing, small, inconvenient, 
and stuffy to a degree which would now inevitably draw down the 
sternest rebuke from a school inspector and the withholding of 
a grant from “My Lords.” As a matter of course, discipline in 
school suffered, and the scene is fresh in the writer’s mind of what 
used to go on day by day in one schoolroom in the School Yard, 
where a division of sixty boys or so could be seen engaged in 
every kind of illicit occupation, varied by the emission from a 
bag of an occasional rat or the sawing asunder of a form. Mean- 
while the Master, an admirable scholar and excellent teacher for 
those who could and would listen, was pouring out a flood of infor- 
mation on the great principles of Greek prose, or indeed on any- 
thing else which concerned the lesson, and occasionally despatch- 
ing a well-aimed key or a small Horace to arrest the attention 
or frustrate the unlawful labours of some member of the 
division who imagined himself to be undetected. 

A few years later this evil of bad and insufficient school 
accommodatiom was greatly remedied by the building of new 
schools, which, however unworthy of the older buildings in archi- 
tectural grace, were at all events more fitted for practical purposes. 
In the social life of the place some strange anomalies still lingered. 
“Shirking” in Eton and Windsor Street, and indeed everywhere 
outside the immediate precincts of the College, was still the rule, 
and it was not thought an unreasonable inconsistency that the 
river should be free for boys to bathe in and boat upon, while the 
approaches to it were in theory “out of bounds.” The gap be- 
tween Collegers and Oppidans, now happily almost completely 
closed, was still kept open by divers disabilities under which 
Collegers laboured. No Colleger could be in “The Boats,” or play 
in the “ Field” game of football, or in any of the games of cricket 
in which Oppidans played except “ Upper Club.” Within a very 
few years all these restrictions were removed, and the present 
generation can hardly believe that they ever existed. 
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One institution still existed at the time of which we write, which 
has now almost disappeared, but then seemed to be in no danger. 
Nothing had as yet occurred to menace the existence of the “Fellows 
of Eton,” a body who had gradually changed from the Founder’s 
conception of his Fellows, “sad Priests,” in the language of the 
charter, students living in chambers in the College Precincts, into 
a body of dignified clergy like the canons of a cathedral, for the 
most part married, and generally holding a benefice as well as 
their Fellowship. In 1868 the great tide of Liberal feeling swept 
over the country, the Public Schools Act was passed, and by the 
stroke of a pen the Fellows of Eton were improved out of existence 
in 1872. The present writer has heard an Etonian well qualified 
to judge, express his opinion that if the Fellows of Eton, as a body, 
had done their duty even decently to the school no such harsh and 
hasty abolition could have taken place of an institution so vener- 
able by antiquity. But in truth they had, as a body, taken but 
little interest in the welfare of the school of which they had all 
been masters: with some honourable exceptions, of whom the Rev. 
John Wilder is a conspicuous instance, they had held aloof from 
the life of the place, nor busied themselves in its improvement, but 
stood apart in a coterie affected by social distinctions not worthy of 
the inhabitants of Cranford. 

There seems no reason why, under altered conditions, Fellows of 
Eton should not exist again. For men who have spent their lives 
in the service of the school, there could be no more fitting prize at 
the close of their active life than to be made a Fellow of Eton with 
some moderate income attached by way of pension. It will pro- 
bably be answered first that the members of the Governing Body 
are already Fellows, and secondly that there are no funds available, 
It is true that on paper the members of the Governing Body are 
described as Fellows, but in any sense in which the word is under- 
stood in any College of either University, they are mere Fellows 
pour rire, with no corporate life of any kind. 

As to funds, the money paid under the Act to the then incum- 
bents of Fellowships, all of whom but one are dead, must have been 
set free by their demise and must amount to several thousands a 
year. 

The same Act which resulted in the abolition of the Fellows of 
Eton, handed over the government of the school to a Governing 
Body. The old plan had been a sort of dual government by 
Provost and Headmaster, the Provost exercising a controlling in- 
fluence and having an effective veto. The system probably did 
not work well. The Provost, generally an ex-headmaster, was too 
much inclined to look with scant favour on any attempts at change 
on the part of his successor; even Keate, certainly not a hasty 
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reformer, is said to have been greatly hampered by the blind and 
stolid conservatism of Provost Goodall. But it may be doubted 
whether at Eton, at all events, the Governing Body is a satisfactory 
substitute for the old system. Without infringing on the respect 
due, not only to official superiors, but to men who, as individuals, 
are both distinguished and capable, it may be said that the very 
constitution of the Governing Body hardly admitted of successful 
administration. Where you have a body composed in part of dis- 
tinguished men appointed by various societies and already fully, 
if not too fully, occupied with their own business, and in part of 
men on the spot and comparatively unoccupied, it is at least likely 
that the real power will fall into the hands of the latter class. At 
Eton, moreover, by a strange fiction, some things are done by the 
College (which no longer as a matter of fact exists) others by the 
Governing Body—they are the two single gentlemen rolled into 
one with whom we are all familiar, and this dual personality in 
dextereus hands can be used with admirable effect with a view to 
doing nothing. 

Let us imagine the Etonian of the sixties revisiting his old 
school in this year of grace when the century has almost come toa 
close. How far, and in what direction, would it strike him as 
changed? In externals probably he would not see a great differ- 
ence. There is much, fortunately, which cannot be changed. No 
alteration of system, scarcely even the lapse of years, affects the 
natural features of the place. The Playing Fields still charm the 
eye with their green turf and clustering trees, though the great 
elms, which we owe to the prescience of a Cromwellian Provost, are 
sadly thinned ; still above the shining levels of the river, that 


‘** Clear and gentle stream, 
Known and loved so long,” 


of which an Etonian poet sings, rises the stately front of the College 
buildings, marred no doubt by the hand of the eighteenth-century 
spoiler, and not improved by some modern excrescences, but withal 
lovely. The front of Savile’s house, that printing press whence 
issued the famous edition of St. Chrysostom, incommodious no 
doubt and unsuited to the purpose to which it was turned, as a 
dwelling-house for the Headmaster, but a beautiful specimen of 
brickwork, has escaped serious damage and has been freed from a 
monstrous addition which for some time disgraced it. 

The reverent atiection indeed which in the sister College of 
King’s, at a time of unexampled financial stress, has thought no 
expense too great and no pains too troublesome to preserve and 
save from decay the ancient buildings, has not found its parallel 
at Eton. The neglect of generations has too often been followed 
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by ignorant and wholesale restoration, and munificence not wisely 
directed has resulted, as in the interior of the College Chapel, in 
disastrous and, we fear, irreparable failure. But with all deduc- 
tions made, the old buildings will still strike the revisitant of the 
well-known scenes with the same sense of dignity and beauty as 
of old. Nothing can impair the grace of Lupton’s Tower, the 
massive simplicity of the Founder’s building destined to lodge his 
scholars and their teachers; the fine proportions of the Chapel— 
only a fragment, it is true, of the Founder's design, but externally 
a glorious specimen of the fifteenth-century work, and with its 
broken outlines more effective than the somewhat monotonous 
exterior of the great chapel at the sister College. Even the Upper 
School, with its balustraded front strangely fitted in between the 
older buildings, has the charm of mellow brickwork and weathered 
stone which two hundred years can hardly fail to give. Many new 
buildings he will find, some of surprising ugliness, none which call 
for any especial mention except, perhaps, the new Chapel, long 
needed, and erected a few years ago by the munificence of old 
Etonians, a building not wholly unworthy of the great Chapel 
which it was built to supplement. 

Apart from externals, the changes are more subtle and far- 
reaching, but we would fain believe, we do believe, that they are 
in the direction of improvement. We may lament that the old 
leisurely reading, discursive, perhaps, and not sufficiently guided 
by experienced teachers, but very stimulating to a lad with a turn 
for books, has become more and more difficult under the stress of 
many “subjects,” while the demon of competitive examination 
which threatens to swallow up all else holds rule here no less than 
elsewhere. But such is the inevitable tendency of the age, and 
such a tendency no institution, however powerful or ancient, can 
to any good purpose endeavour to thwart or to neglect. If some 
suffer by the change, others, probably far the larger number, 
benefit, and the average of work is higher than it was thirty years 
ago. The law of change works inexorably in small things as in 
great. The slang spoken by our grandfathers is unintelligible to 
us; the slang which we used at school differs hardly less widely 
from that which is spoken by the Etonian of to-day. Old names 
of places gradually fall into disuetude; indeed “ Keate’s Lane” is 
almost a singular instance of the persistence of a name, which 
might seem likely to be ephemeral. Which of us who were at 
Eton in the sixties knew where “The Bradmases” were, or 
“ Flexon’s Field,” names familiar in the twenties? Who in the 
sixties spoke of “Church,” which forty years before was the name 
invariably applied to the College Chapel? When did the “ Upper 
shooting fields ” lose their name and become “ Upper Club”? The 
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truth is that such things have at Eton never been so stereotyped as, 
for instance, they are at Winchester, where the old names of places 
and things have been preserved with a piety almost superstitious, 
and where the teaching of “notions” has formed from time imme- 
morial part.of the Wykamist training. Hence we are constantly 
confronted with the spectacle of old Etonians in a white heat of 
indignation because names of places and forms of speech have 
changed since their times, who forget that a similar complaint 
might with equal justice have been brought by their own seniors 
against them. 

After all, the change of a name here and there, the alteration of 
the cut of a coat or the form of a hat, matters little if, amid the 
changes which we hold to be inevitable, those things survive in the 
main unaltered which have made Eton what she has been—the 
noble mother of noble men. “It can be no false or foolish senti- 
ment,” wrote an old Etonian some years ago, “ which prays those, 
whose privilege it is now and may be hereafter to sway the 
destinies of this great school so far to keep her beauty undimmed 
and her memories green as the shocks of time and man’s needs 
will suffer.” We think that on the whole these wise words have 
been obeyed in effect : we are sure that the spirit which made the 
Marquis Wellesley, fortune rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 
order that his body should be laid to rest in the school he loved 
so well, still lives in the hearts of many, that there are many now, 
as of old, who look back at their Eton days not merely asa time 
of intense enjoyment and sunny memories, but as a time when 
their characters were strengthening and their minds ripening for 
the battle of life, and who, with the sense of power gained and 
victories won in boyhood, can say with an abiding affection, 


** The eternal trifler breaks your spell, 
sut we, we learnt your love too well.” 


WALTER DURNFORD. 


A SHAM CRUSADE. 


I am not an admirer of the House of Lords. I disapprove of 
hereditary titles of honour and hereditary legislative power. I do 
not deny that Aristocracies have conferred some special and signal 
benefits on the communities they have governed. For that matter 
so have sundry Despotisms; but for all that I subscribe the Creed 
of Democracy. While not blind to its faults and weaknesses, I am 
driven into it by the preponderating dangers and disadvantages of 
Oligarchy and Personal Absolutism. If you say it is an evil, I 
might answer that it is a necessary evil. But, while not exactly 
optimistic, I am more hopeful than a pessimist. I think that 
complete popular self-government—in which, of course, aristocratic 
and personal ascendency, though deprived of their political, must 
still exert their social power—contains sufficient good to outweigh 
and correct its evil. Besides, as a matter of fact, mankind is, just 
now, marching towards democratic goals, and it seems the part 
of wisdom to do what you can to guide where you can do nothing 
effectual to resist. 

Accordingly I devote myself,on the political side of my small 
opportunities, to the development of the democratic idea, feeling 
sure that it will take me all my time to neutralize the activity of 
gentlemen whose instincts lead them to encourage oligarchic or 
personal rule. If I had my will, I would make the House of 
Commons the supreme controlling power in this country, and if it 
were thought necessary to multiply safeguards against fallacious 
majority action by the representatives of the people, I should, as 
at present advised, be disposed to look in the direction of the 
Referendum and Initiative of the Swiss Constitution. But I also 
know that the abolition of the House of Lords is a tremendous 
undertaking. No doubt it must come in time, and the sooner the 
better. But it will not come any the sooner if the democratic 
attack is premature or weak, or both. If we fire away our powder 
and shot in an abortive attack on the Aristocratic Citadel, we 
shall not only lay ourselves open to ridicule and contempt among 
otherwise possible auxiliaries, but to what is worse, a sortie in 
force; and in any case we shall lose all the time that will be 
needed to replace our ammunition and prestige. 

23* 
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This, I suppose, is why I feel an unaccustomed difficulty in get- 
ting up a sympathetic enthusiasm in connection with the recent 
Liberal meeting at Leeds, and its Resolution, virtually inviting the 
House of Lords to commit Constitutional suicide. In the abstract, 
that is a very pretty proposition, and it has my blessing. But it is 
a large order, and I doubt the ability of that section of my fellow 
Democrats who have booked it, to execute it just at present. And 
I find a good many other Radicals share my view. They are for 
leaving the Lords to “fill up the cup.” I think the cup-crowning 
school is right, although the cup of the Lords is a large-sized one, 
and I regret to notice that its owners are showing some skill in 
handling the vessel, while evaporation, of course, and accidental or 
purposeful spilling, are on their side. The Home Rule drop and 
one or two more do not seem to have appreciably aggravated the 
situation, if one may judge from the fact of their fall having been 
observed by the country without a moan, while in the case of a 
good many others, the Lords, with a dexterous ostentation, have 
visibly abstained from adding them to the draught of doom. 

In the circumstances, therefore, the crusade that has been 
launched against the Lords would require to be one of unusual 
power, moved by a deep sense of wrong. But although it has Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson for its Godfrey and Mr. Labouchere for its Peter 
the Hermit, I, for one, cannot get quit of the impression that it 
has too much of the hollow, the ill-timed, and the generally feeble 
about it, to do much or any good; that it means less business 
than noise, and not a very frightful noise either, and is as a whole 
more of a sham than a reality. I have no doubt it will be possible 
to get up meetings against the Lords, who always make splendid 
platform game; but excited meetings are one thing, and profound, 
sanguine, immovable purpose is another. As far as that goes, I 
myself shall probably vote, in the House of Commons, for the 
Leeds Resolution, unless somebody moves an amendment that, 
while well-meant, it is not well-timed, but I shall doubt, all the 
same, whether I have been profitably employed in assisting at an 
academic function for beating the air. In all this I may, of course, 
be mistaken, but there are several considerations which persuade 
me that I cannot be far wrong. 

For one thing, there is room for suspecting that a good many 
members of the Liberal Party are not very cordial abolitionists of 
the House of Lords. One may see with half an eye that the 
wealthy and influential section of the Party in Parliament are, to 
a large extent, burning to be Peers themselves, or if not full-blown 
Barons, then Baronets at all events. How many of the uncoroneted 
Members of the Cabinet, or for that matter, of the Government at 
arge, have mentally registered a self-denying resolution in respect 
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of the “ bauble” decried in speeches? On what principles Liberal 
Governments have created the multitude of Peers who have so 
often turned upon them and “served them right,” and where 
Liberal M.P.’s procure their preservative from blushes when 
accepting hereditary titles, are mysteries to plain men. I am not 
scandalized by the spectacle of Tory Governments bestowing these 
honours. They are believers in aristocracy and naturally perpetu- 
ate it. The only shock they give me arises from the kind of people 
they often promote. 

But as regards Liberal Governments, this latter is not so much 
the question that troubles me. I confess I am hurt at seeing the 
highest social distinctions conferred on men merely because they 
have made or have money, or have subscribed largely to the Party 
fund, or have been hospitable to a powerful Minister. But what 
exercises me most painfully in this connection is how Liberal 
Governments justify the bestowal of hereditary honours at all, and 
how Liberal M.P.’s manage to vote against the hereditary prin- 
ciple at the very moment they are intriguing or filling the Party 
coffers for baronetcies, and better—or, as I should say, worse. 
What, however, is the good of crying over spilt milk? There is 
the thing done, and what is worse, it does not seem to create very 
great indignation in the Liberal Party. Mr. Labouchere inserts the 
usual professional sneer in Truth, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, himself a 
baronet, recapitulates his little joke about the Beerage, and it is 
all over—till the next time. Meantime the newly ennobled or gory- 
handed Radicals are congratulated by their brother iconoclasts on 
having succeeded in becoming what they have both been combin- 
ing or competing to condemn and deplore. 

What does it all mean? Only one thing, as far as I can see, and 
that is, that there is a great deal of what I have ventured to call 
“sham” in the protestings of Parliamentary Liberalism against the 
House of Lords. About those who make and take peerages and 
baronetcies there can be no mistake. The thing is gross as a 
mountain, open, palpable. As to the silent Democrats, they must 
be either Aristocrats “on the make”—a not unknown phase of 
evolution—or their svva indignatio is not strong enough to admit 
of their hurting the feelings of late or still present colleagues by 
disagreeable commentaries on degeneracy or lack of principle, 
while constituencies, as often as not, acting on the rule that to him 
that hath shall be given, throw the freedom of their city or town, 
or whatever else of that kind they have to give, at the head of the 
lucky despiser of an inconvenient scrupulosity. 

This view of the situation receives confirmation when one thinks 
of the nature of the proposed attack on the House of Lords. A 
complete change has come over the modus operandi. At one 
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time we used to hear of the false standard of honour set up in the 
hereditary principle. What could be more insulting, it was said, 
to a great people than to impose upon them the necessity of 
reverencing a man because he was the son of his father? Did we 
not all possess that distinction ? and so forth. And, speaking for 
myself, I must say, as a Democrat, that the grievance of hereditary 
honour seems to me quite as bad, if not in some respects worse, 
than that of hereditary power. Nothing, to my mind, can be more 
revolting than what, in this connection, habitually goes on in this 
country, and has been going on ever since it had a history. A 
cipher stands up and calls out, “O ye British multitudes, I am my 
father’s son, therefore revere me, O ye British multitudes!” Can 
human impudence go further? But, instead of consigning him to 
the nearest horse-pond, we British multitudes instantly go down 
upon our knees and answer, “ O Cipher, verily thou art thy father’s 
son, therefore we revere thee, O Cipher.” I think this is a de- 
grading and demoralizing state of things. Nothing, in my opinion, 
can be worse than this debauching of the national sense of rever- 
ence, and I feel oppressed and ashamed at having to take part in 
it. But I cannot get out of it. Custom is too strong for me. The 
cipher expects me to do him reverence because everybody else 
does; and, as I do not like to be uncivil, I go through the for- 
malities.. But I regard it as a great hardship. And even where 
he is not a cipher, as sometimes is the case, I consider it most un- 
fair that he should be able in this way to handicap me in the race 
for the prizes of life. 

I declare I have often thought this aspect of the hereditary 
principle more intolerable than its legislative action. If the Lords 
refuse to help mein making a law which I consider good for the 
country at large, I can get them to yield by taking part in an 
agitation which shows that the country is with me. But how am 
I to get quit of the grievance of having to do reverence to a man who 
has no special claim to it? How am I to get my social right to be 
dealt with on my own merits restored to me? The Lords them- 
selves cannot help me here. They cannot lay down their privilege 
and prestige. Such is the flunkeyism with which the national 
consciousness has become saturated through centuries of genu- 
flexion, that lords will be reverenced, against their own desire 
even, were that conceivable, as long as they are lords, and I 
should have to get out of their way and subside into back seats 
and other disadvantageous positions, not because they insisted on 
it, but because neither they nor I could help it. 

In all this I am merely saying what has been repeatedly and 
much better expressed by the section of Radicals who got up the 
Leeds meeting. But I hear no word of it now. All that the Leeds 
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agitators propose to do is to abolish the legislative veto of the Lords. 
Lords as an institution are still to remain. Rich Liberals are still 
to have dangled before them in prospect the pleasant sensation of 
being addressed “ My lord,” as an inducement to go on subscribing 
to the Party war-chest. Is it said that to be a lord will, in the cir- 
cumstances supposed, cease to be an object of ambition? Nobody 
with the slightest knowledge of human nature, and especially ot 
British human nature, will think so. It is universally known that 
the Queen reigns but does not govern, yet the traditional worship 
of the throne seems on the increase rather than on the decline. It 
would not be different with a peerage that reigned without govern- 
ing. Look at the mischief the French Aristocracy can still do, 
though it has long ceased to have the countenance of the law. But 
our Aristocracy would still present themselves to the community 
with all the paraphernalia of constitutional prestige. The Queen 
would still make lords of aspiring Radicals to encourage the others, 
and the nation that adores the Monarchy would not cease to rever- 
ence its commissioners. For every social influence and purpose 
lords would be lords still. The false and demoralizing standard of 
national honour would remain. The splendid national sentiment 
of worship for the truly noble would go on being corrupted into a 
lackeyish obeisance before the mere simulacrum of nobility. I and 
my fellow Democrats would continue to be unfairly handicapped in 
life’s race through advantages given by the law to competitors no 
better than ourselves. Indeed, I think the situation would be more 
irritating than ever. It is bad enough just now to have to grovel 
before ennobled Moneybags or the titled accident of an accident. 
Still I have the consolation of reflecting that I am bending before 
actual power, however unworthily and unjustly lodged. But if I 
have to go through all the ritual of self-humiliation in presence 
of a mere constitutional phantom, I fear the iron will be driven 
several inches farther into my soul. 

These things are perfectly well known to and, I presume, deeply 
felt by the Leeds wire-pullers. How comes it then that instead of 
a root and branch reform of the hereditary principle we have only 
the partial assault on the Upas-tree shadowed forth in their resolu- 
tion? Call you that Radicalism? Mr. Labouchere, who is the soul 
of the Leeds movement, and whose ability and industry might give 
him some weight were he not so obviously animated by the desire 
of crushing Lord Rosebery, and using us Democrats as implements 
of this personal victory or revenge, rails at certain of his fellow 
Radicals, who, he says, “are prepared to subordinate principle to 
Opportunism.” He is right in identifying Radicalism with anti- 
Opportunism. Radicalism is a spirit and a method, quite as much 
as a code of opinions. It is for telling and pushing “ the truth, the 
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whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” at all times and under 
all circumstances, in season and out of season, through thick and 
thin. But is that the manner of the Leeds Resolutionists? Far 
from it. They are as opportunist as the worst of the traitors whom 
Mr. Labouchere denounces. They go for a branch, but not a root 
and branch, reform of the House of Lords. They are for lopping, 
not eradicating. 

I confess I do not understand this non-eradicative Radicalism.. 
But I think I, can explain it. The Leeds managers know that 
many of their associates are hankering after peerages or what 
hereditary honours they can get. Mr. Labouchere states openly 
that a number of them, which he does not specify, “are anxious 
to perpetuate its [the House of Lords’] existence, and, although 
professing Radical opinions in order to catch votes, in their hearts 
‘thank God that we have a House of Lords.” And he grounds 
this conviction on the fact that “some have already become 
Members of the very House which they had so frequently de- 
nounced.” There are more fish in the sea than come out of it, 
as the Leeds “bosses” know, and accordingly they leave the House 
of Lords standing in all its glitter as a tempting and corrupting 
scene of false honour, because they feel that otherwise they would 
estrange an unknown, but evidently not insignificant section of 
their Party who want to become part of the institution which it is 
professedly proposed to destroy. But are the Leeds directors 
themselves immaculate? Mr. Labouchere declares that he has 
“no confidence” in the “Parliamentary Radicals,” while admitting 
that “some” are “sound.” But is Mr. Labouchere quite “so sure 
of John” as he gives out? He contends that “a patriot should 
put his country first, his Party next, and himself last,” but he 
adds “most politicians reverse this order, and in this Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Radicals are much alike.” This is sad, but it 
suggests the query whether even in the Leeds fold there may not 
be black sheep, Radicals who denounce lords to “catch votes,” 
but when the votes have served their end, are ready, nay, zealous, 
to become lords themselves. Be that as it may, there is enough 
of conscious and admitted insincerity about the Leeds movement 
to stamp it as largely a “sham.” An attack by people, the 
strongest part of whom, for reasons of their own, desire the attack 
to fail, and none of whom are whole-hearted in the attack, is not 
in a fair way to succeed. For my part, I object to waste my 
strength, such as it is, on such an empty enterprise, and prefer to 
wait until an attack shall be delivered in a genuinely Radical 
spirit, on complete democratic lines, and by people who have no 
inconsistent purpose in the backs of their heads. 

That he is diligently whipping a dead horse is admitted, almost 
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in so many words, by Mr. Labouchere himself. He does not deny 
that “the movement for the abolition of the House of Lords has 
fallen flat.” He affirms that “the movement has not assumed 
that strength that we Radicals anticipated.” Unless certain con- 
tingencies occur, which seem highly improbable, he “ regretfully 
agrees” that “the movement is doomed to failure in the immediate 
future, and all that we can expect is that we shall be put off, either 
with pious aspirations and harmless denunciations of the Lords 
or with a Bill which, under the guise of reform, will leave the 
Lords as strong as at present.” Such of the Leeds organizers as 
are still in earnest about “ the movement” may well ask whether 
Mr. Labouchere calls this backing of his friends, and whether he is 
now as great a believer in the advisability of “the movement” as 
he was and still professes to be. They would certainly not be 
without justification in the language of Mr. Labouchere himself. 
“T ask sympathy,” he says, “as one who knows his own mind, and 
seeking a specific end, would have the means to that end adopted.” 
But that, it seems to me, is the very thing which Mr. Labouchere 
shrinks from doing. He asks why “the movement,” as he admits, 
has broken down. And he supplies the answer, “ Because Liberal 
officialdom has wet-blanketed it.” That is likely enough. I am 
not an unqualified admirer of our “ Liberal officialdom,” but I 
think it has perspicacity enough to discern the “sham” character 
of “ the movement,” and to act or not act accordingly. 

But, having traced the mischief to its cause, why does not Mr. 
Labouchere go farther and deal with the cause? Why can 
“ Liberal officialdom ” “ wet-blanket,” or otherwise extinguish, the 
righteous enterprises of Mr. Labouchere and his friends? Is it 
not because the Government is master of Mr. Labouchere and the 
House of Commons, and not Mr. Labouchere and the House of 
Commons master of the Government? At the present moment 
the Government is a self-appointing body. It is nonsense, from a 
democratic point of view, to call it a committee or agent of the 
House of Commons. When the Cabinet wanted a Prime Minister 
it did not consult the House of Commons, it appointed Lord Rose- 
bery, the right man, no doubt, but, even Mr. Labouchere will 
admit, not appointed according to democratic methods. Then, 
as to mastery of its so-called agent on the part of the House, Mr. 
Labouchere and his friends know perfectly well that if they 
advance beyond the stage of railing accusation, the Government 
will threaten them with dissolution, and in a young or even 
a middle-aged Parliament, there are not half-a-dozen Radicals who, 
in Mr. Labouchere’s language, will continue to “toe the mark.” It 
is an odd sort of agent who can thus dismiss his principal. But 
there it is, and as long as it is so Mr. Labouchere will not find any 
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Queen’s Government very solicitous to destroy the House of Lords. 
But, “ seeking that specific end” himself, is he prepared to “have 
the means to that end adopted”? Will he go to the root of the 
matter, and demand, as they are doing in Victoria, that the House 
of Commons shall have a direct controlling voice in the appoint- 
ment of the Government, and that, within the law, the House 
shall not be dissolved without its own consent? I am afraid not. 
Mr. Labouchere has his uses in democratic agitations, but it has 
often seemed to me that his bark is worse than his bite, and that 
his bite is not much stronger than a nibble. 

Yet without a spontaneous and powerful democratic inspiration 
giving courage to the Radical Party to insist on this as well as other 
developments of democratic principle, it seems vain to expect the 
immediate overthrow of the House of Lords. It is a task beyond 
the power of a mere dilettante Radicalism. The difficulties are 
great. There is first of all the want of unity of plan in the assailing 
foree—even among those Liberals who genuinely, if languidly, 
desire, or rather assent to, a formal attack upon the Upper House. 
There is no agreement as to what is to be done, or how it is to be 
done. The Prime Minister has already announced himself as a 
“ Second Chamber Man,” and he has many followers in the Party 
he leads. On the other hand, the Leeds resolution is essentially 
unicameral in its drift. A House of Lords with no veto is not a 
Second Chamber at all. How is this cleavage to be soldered up ? 
There are plenty of Liberals who would rather go on with the 
House of Lords as it is, than have a strong Second Chamber that 
might lessen the influence of the House of Commons. How are 
they and the Leeds people to be brought together? And if the 
Party cannot go before the country with a united programme, what 
is the good of going before the country at all? It is simply to 
court defeat, and ridiculous defeat. Besides, even with a harmoni- 
ous cry and a single purpose, is it certain that a “ mandate” would 
be obtained for the abolition, quasi or absolute, of the House of 
Lords ? 

There is a standing academic discontent with the First and 
Second Estates of the Realm, which can be tapped at any time 
with the certainty of a plentiful stream of cheers for “ Down with 
the Lords!” But is there any reason for believing that this 
discontent is at the present moment less theoretical, and more 
bent on practical business, than it has been any time during the 
last fifty years? The tranquillity with which the public mind 
received the rejection of such a first-class measure as the Home 
Rule Bill of last year does not look like it. And, to say nothing 
of Irish and Welsh discontent over the postponement of pet 
“national” legislation, it must be remembered that if the “ pre- 
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Rule can pass, his conversion is still more imperative before the 
House of Lords can go. They will not take fright as long as 
England stands by them. Yet here are the Liberals beginning 
to go through the country boasting, and not without reason, of 
the many excellent achievements in legislation which their Party 
has effected. But the popular and natural inference will be that 
the Lords cannot have been misbehaving more than usual. The 
Liberals cannot have it both ways. They cannot eat their cake 
and have it, any more than other people. “See what a quantity 
of useful enactments the Lords have helped us to pass—down 
with the Lords!” is an argument more fitted to create bewilder- 
ment than enthusiasm. 

And there is not only the possibility of apathy, but the certainty 
of opposition to be considered. The propertied classes, which 
include not only the many-acred landlord and the millionaire 
capitalist, but every owner of ten pounds, or, for that matter, ten 
shillings, in a Post-Office Savings Bank, are beginning to take the 
alarm. What with the Trade Unions adopting Socialism, and the 
Government promising payment of Members of Parliament, and 
the Independent Labour Party threatening to capture the consti- 
tuencies, they are beginning seriously to think that the division ot 
goods is appreciably nearer than it once was. I believe they are 
mistaken ; but they will probably prefer their own opinion, and act 
upon it. And that action will certainly embrace a modification of 
attitude towards the House of Lords on the part of a good many 
Liberals. Property is not confined to the Tory Party, although 
they probably have more among them than their opponents. But 
Liberals are not all paupers, and Liberal property is as dear to its 
Liberal owner as to anyone else, and if he begins to think that the 
House of Lords is the only remaining security for property, he may 
see that institution in a new and more favourable light. It was a 
very good Protestant who thought that Paris was worth a mass, 
and an ardent but propertied Liberal might very excusably, and 
will very probably, think his business or his bank account worth 
the hereditary principle. 

As regards the working-classes, is it quite so certain that they 
will hail “ the movement” in the way its promoters seem to ex- 
pect? Assuredly the Hyde Park demonstration of a month or 
two ago did not promise much in that quarter. There is a feeling 
abroad in many sections of the ranks of “ Labour” that agitation 
against the House of Lords, and political reforms generally, are 
“yed-herring ” devices of the Liberal Party to draw away popular 
attention from social and labour questions. Sundry Labour 
leaders do not scruple to say so. It is pointed out that while 
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Liberal capitalists, great and small, will probably at the ballot 
boxes register their own votes and procure the registration of the 
votes of their dependents in favour of the House, they may not 
object to a moderate stirring of the question as a diversion to dis- 
tract the attention of the proletarian adversary. Hence, it is 
suggested, the steady writing up of the Leeds Programme by such 
organs of opinion as The Speaker and The Daily News, supported 
by and written in the interests of Liberal capitalists, while as 
regards Payment of Members, the one is actively hostile, while the 
other’s friendship, if any, is of the lukewarm order. As, however, 
the net is spread in vain in sight of the bird, it is not improbable 
that the Socialist Trade Unionists and other divisions of the 
Labour Party, while of course desiring the ultimate extinction of 
the House of Lords, may think that their interests must lie in 
an opposite direction to the quarter in which Liberal capitalism 
desires to see them amusing themselves, and may prefer to get 
hold of what social and labour advantages the present state of 
parties enables them to acquire, deferring the House of Lords to 
a more convenient season. 

To all this probable opposition must be added the certain alarm 
of the very large class of persons who, while discontented with 
the House of Lords, draw the line at anything in the nature of 
a menace to the Throne. The number of Liberal Republicans is 
probably not large, but it will be impossible to destroy the heredi- 
tary principle in the case of the House of Lords without discredit- 
ing it in the case of the Crown. Many dissatisfied critics of the 
House of Lords, if they come to see or think that the thing means 
in practice the Peerage first and then the Monarchy, may pause 
and consider whether they had not better remain in the state of 
subjective disapproval without translating it into objective busi- 
ness. Then supposing the Leeds programme enacted, might not 
these people join the disappointed bicameralists in strengthening 
the power of the Crown to check an otherwise unrestrained House 
of Commons? The restriction of the choice of a Ministry to Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons might easily enough vanish in Revo- 
lutionary times, and the Veto of the Crown made a reality in the 
hands of irresponsible advisers possessing the power of dissolution, 
might leave the last state of the House of Commons worse than 
the first. A House of Commons without even a Referendum to 
prevent it from “voting itself immortal” as has been suggested, 
might further tempt some strong personality into a coup d’état 
practically substituting Absolute for Parliamentary Government. 
These possible dangers may be called visionary by visionaries 
into whose visions they do not conveniently fit, but people will 
have their alarms notwithstanding, and will vote accordingly. 
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Taking all these elements of difficulty together, with others 
that might be mentioned, while I do not deny that under a mighty 
wave of true democratic enthusiasm they might all be swept 
away, I confess I do not see, for the present, where the wave is to 
come from. Where is the Poseidon who can rouse the sea and 
shake the solid earth? Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Labouchere 
are excellent persons in their way, and their abilities are respect- 
able; but they are not prophets, ecstatic with democratic rapture, 
and made to stir up nations to lofty deeds that will never be for- 
gotten. But who else is there? I can hardly help thinking that 
the Caucus machinists of Leeds must have known all this as well 
as I do, and that all they wanted was to beat the tom-tom a little, 
on the chance of frightening whoever can be affected in that way. 
But as political business they could scarcely avoid feeling that 
their performance was very much a sham. Sound and fury, 
signifying nothing, may have their places in political warfare, but 
there are plenty of idle people about to supply them when wanted. 
For my part I have something else to do. 


A Rapicat MP. 


LEAFLESS WOODS AND GREY MOORLANDS. 


As 1s frequently the case after rain and rough gales, there is now 
not a breath of wind; one or two leaves that have not yet been 
blown off are motionless ; there is not even a quiver about them. 
Leaf-sweepers, they call these November winds ; the fierce gusts 
catch the leaves up and carry them in one direction, to drop them 
again in sheltered hollows in cartloads; where they are gathered 
without the trouble of raking up; fine leaf-mould for the forcing- 
houses and frames. 

The birds will certainly benefit by the blast, for they have laid 
bare a vast supply of acorns and beech nuts. So much bird 
provender has not been seen for years ; the fall season has been 
a bounteous one. 

As we pass along we do not hear the rustle and scrape of leaves, 

caused by the pheasants scratching amongst them; or by the 
breast-ploughing and wing-flicking “of the wood-pigeons. What 
these must ordinarily do to get at their food has been done for them 
by the winds now at rest. Heavy rains and gales of wind do good ; 
“the rain washes the air clean,” our folks say in their homely fashion, 
and certainly the wind carries the ill vapours all away. 

Just as we are going down a path we meet two youngsters w ho 
have come up it with a large “trug”* full of crimson and gold 
fruit, crab-apples, our own old wild English fruit, beautiful to look 
at, and eatable now, after their thorough ripening off under the 
leaves. The youngsters said they should have “let ’em lay there a 
bit longer, but they knowed the wind had unhapped ’em, an’ they 
reckined as they'd better get ’em afore they fell down.” They had 
got “mother” more than a bushel for “ varjuice ” ; and these were 
going to be put by for Christmas and the New Year. 

Some of our readers may not be familiar enough with woodland 
specifics to understand that crab vinegar is called “varjuice”: it is 
the cleanest, sharpest, and most aromatic woodland produce that I 
am acquainted with. Nearly all cottages own a small press, for 
their fruit crops are large in the outlying districts ; so the crabs 
are simply ground up, pressed, and the juice pure and simple is 
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put in stone bottles, and kept ready for use. If it is a case ot 
sore throat, this is a gargle that will cut its way through anything, 
as they say, cleansing as it goes. Then if any part is inflamed, a 
linen bandage lightly placed on, saturated with “varjuice” will 
cure it, as I know from experience. 

On the moors one day I met with a very serious accident. When 
faggot wood is cut, and young firs are thinned, a sloping knife-like 
edge is left close to the ground ; and as the wood is only about as 
thick as a man’s wrist, one blow of the axe cuts clean through. 
Hard wood scrub gets cut as well, such as oak, holly, and black- 
thorn; these snags are really dangerous to step on, concealed as 
they are by the cover that springs up like magic ali round the 
stems. Many a valuable hunter has been lamed for life, when the 
fox has crossed a stubbed moor, through bringing one of 
his feet down on a “stam”; as the hard wood stems dry, some of 
them split up; and there they are, out of sight, but sticking up 
like nails. In one of my rambles I had the bad luck to jump on 
one of these split up stems; one of the snags cut through the side 
of my stout boot, and pierced the side of my foot. The result of 
this apparently slight accident was to me serious ; and forsome days 
I chafed under forced inactivity. Then, as I was away from home, 
a stout motherly old dame took me in hand. She brought over 
some “cooling-stuff” for me to drink, and a quart of varjuice for 
wet cloth bandages, to be used at once. That night I slept like a 
top, and in the course of a week was about again without so much 
as a limp. 

Recently, right out in wild lands, I passed some crab trees that 
had been loaded with fruit, but had been gathered for varjuice. 

Some cottagers even now distill their own garden herbs; plots 
are set apart for growing them. As to the wines they make, they 
are not only wholesome but medicinal. Those who have had a 
bottle of real dandelion wine given them, when it was needed, are 
not likely to forget the benefit derived from it; nor yet the virtue 
in cowslip wine, amber coloured and beaded, a glassful of it 
scenting a room with meadow odours. Pickets and the large dark 
wild plums, the size of marbles, are gathered and put down in 
spirits, their valuable astringent properties being fully understood 
by the woodlanders. Then there is that time-honoured Christmas 
drink, elderberry wine, the country-folks’ night-cap, as it is called; 
this is the real receipt for it; the so-called elder wine they would 
not look at :— 

A bushel of elderberries, the same of blackberries, the same of 
sloes or pickets, with loaf sugar—not coarse moist—according to 
taste. This, when properly made and taken hot or cold—I prefer 
it cold—is, as they say, not to be sneezed at. Taken at night hot, 
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with a slip or two of bread in it, when the weather is bitter cold, 
it is really quite as good as extra blankets. 

Then the “cider beyond compare,” as they term it, made from 
the choicest fruit; and the effervescent gooseberry wine that re- 
quires so much careful looking after so that the bottles should 
not burst. No modern thermometers are to be seen in these large 
cottages, yet very rarely do things go wrong, for a bottle to burst 
is a rare occurrence. The sale of their surplus fruit enables them 
to buy loaf sugar to make their wines with. The presses and tubs, 
also the very large stone bottles, are heir-looms; you will hear 
them say, “ My mother left me these, I was eldest darter like ; an’ 
her mother left em to her.” Yes, and other things they make, 
good, honest common-sense teaching them to use that which is 
close to them, and to be content with it, because it is both handy 
and good. 

There is always something to be seen in the woods. You may 
go there a thousand times, and yet not learn one half that they 
can teach you. There, before your eyes, if you will but see it, are 
exemplified the two problems, that of life and what we call death. 
From under the dead leaves new life is already springing up; and 
although the leaves are off the trees, you can see that when the 
time comes they will burst out again; bud formation, the new 
growth, is already indicated faintly. If you walk through fir woods 
and inhale their life-giving and soothing fragrance, you scent the 
very life of the firs. 

At their roots you will see that evil but beautiful fungus, the 
scarlet abomination of the woodlands. Never a one have I passed 
yet, leaving it behind me. They are most lovely as vegetable pro- 
ductions, but they can be used for a terrible purpose; they have 
worked evil, though at the present time they are not used to the 
extent they have been. Yet even now the baleful preparation of 
that fungus is known to a few, but they dare not practise with it, 
thanks to the efficient police supervision in certain places. 

Birds that belong to the woodpecker tribe or family are gener- 
ally supposed to spend their lives “shinning” round and up trees for 
a living. In the latter part of the autumn season the birds of this 
family spend a considerable amount of their time on the ground ; 
even the little tree-creeper is to be found there also, although 
never far from the bole or roots. 

As to the nuthatch—that agile little fellow who can go up or 
down a tree, round it, or progress in the most expeditious manner 
under a bough, back downwards—he has a decided preference for 
the ground in the autumn season; if a bit of short turf is near 
his haunts he will get on it, and he can travel swiftly. It is most 
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amusing to see the grey-backed, rich buff or orange-breasted bird 
shoot himself over the turf with long hops, or rather leaps, giving 
out his liquid notes as he goes along. Now he stops, stocks away 
with his strong bill, eats what he has dug up, and goes on as before. 
If you stand quietly by any hazel hedge you may hear this active 
bird hunting for the last nuts that have fallen, and got covered 
with leaves. 

Old gates are numerous in pasture fields that are bounded by 
the hazel hedges, and the gate-posts are of oak. Now all old oak 
posts have weather cracks on the top of them of various widths 
and depths. The nuthatch looks out for one that will suit his 
purpose, and carries his nuts there ; he is never deceived by a bad 
kernel ; he fits his nuts in the crack as though in a vice, there is 
not the least fear of their falling out ; plants himself firmly in front 
of it and digs away in the most determined manner. The shell is 
soon broken up, and the bird has his well-earned food. Some- 
times the nuthatch works away at his nut, cracking until the 
“dims” come on. At the foot of the post, if you look, you may see 
a small handful of broken nut-shells, when the post has been used 
for any time. The woodpeckers, the pied and the green, frequent 
the ground more or less as the season comes round. 

Many forms of insect life, mature or immature, are in the 
ground ; and the woodpecker family with their pick-axe bills are 
the very birds to dig that insect life out of it, and in the most 
adroit manner. They were not doomed to constantly tap, tap, tap 
at the tree trunks; in the fall the greater portion of their food is 
on the ground, and they naturally seek for it there. 

If you follow the downward paths through the woods, when you 
get clear of these you will surely come to water, either in the form 
of brook or pond. As some of the ponds have long since been 
abandoned, being no longer used for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended, they are now very much overgrown with aquatic 
tangle—reeds, sedges, iris, meadow-sweet, and so forth. Still the 
main channel runs through unchoked, and that is deep and still. 
When the pond gets too full the water simply flows over the rot- 
ting old sluice-gates that are never drawn up now; in fact, I very 
much question if they could be, without pulling them all to 
pieces. 

When the growth I have mentioned dips down, year after year, it 
forms ultimately a thick floating platform that you can stand on 
with perfect safety, if you do not jump about. Outside this very 
fair pike are to be found—not large, only from four to five pounds in 
weight, but nice handsome fish. 

Just in front of us, as we take the last turn in our path, we see 
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a figure leaning on a gate, the road from which leads direct to one 
of the ponds mentioned. The man has a stick in his hand, about 
six feet in length, held, country fashion, by the middle. When we 
get to him, the recognition is mutual, and he grins all over his 
face. Then he turns his stick up and we see it has a good fork at 
the end. 

“Ah, well! You have been fishing, or you are going to,—which 
is it ?” 

“Tm a-goin’ now.” 

“ Have you got baits ?” 

“ Yes, in the hedge.” Will produces a large wide-mouthed pickle- 
bottle, with three nice bright gudgeons in it, remarking that there 
was quite as many as he’d want, perhaps more. “Coming down ?” 
he asks. I nod silently. Down through the alder copse, over the 
sedge hummocks, into the dead uncut reeds—I make my way care- 
fully through these, to the deep-water channel, carrying the pickle- 
bottle; thereby aiding and abetting Willum in his fishing. From 
his pocket he brought out a fine water cord line, with a large perch 
hook, whipped on to about four feet of fine gimp. The line was 
wound on a brewer’s bung cork, with deep notches cut to receive it; 
a capital contrivance it is. 

“ Hold the stick,” he whispered. 

Then he got a gudgeon out, hooked him just below the back fin, 
not in his back ; placed the line over the fork and coiled the rest of 
the line round his hand. No float, for, as he whispered, the less the 
bait had to hamper it, the more natural it looked. Then he gently 
dropped it about four or five feet out in deep water, just off the 
reeds’ edge, and paid out line; or rather unwound it from his hand, 
as the gudgeon swam about. 

In less than three minutes the line was going over that fork 
rapidly ; then it stopped. Giving me the stick to hold, he gathered 
up the slack line, hand over hand, until he felt a strain, then he 
jerked a little. There was not any need of this, for when a pike 
gorges, he naturally hooks himself. No play did the pike get, for 
the tackle was strong; we kept the line clear from fouling, and Will 
pulled it up on the dead sedges. One cut across that fish’s verte- 
bre, and he was perfectly quiet. 

“Try for another, Will,” I whispered. “They generally go in 
couples”; and in less than ten minutes number two shared the 
same fate. At a rough guess the handsome pair weighed ten 
pounds. 

Not caring for any myself, the pike were nicely arranged in the 
shooting pockets of Will’s coat. They were not conspicuous, for 
shooting pockets run all round the bottom of a coat. We then left 
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the place as we entered it, leaving the forked stick and the pickle- 
bottle in the alder copse. 

This was not contraband fishing, but game being in the surround- 
ing covers, Will, as he lived in one of the cottages with his mother, 
did not want to be suspected of game searching. He or I had as 
much right there as other people. Before leaving him, I asked 
who had taught him that trick of pike catching. 

“Larnt me? Why yourself,” he replied, “last time you bided 
about here.” I had forgotten all about it. 

The moors look bare and dreary, great expanses of grey-green, 
they are. I fear this is only the preliminary step towards building. 
One forester observed to me that the moors seemed to get less 
and less. Some birds are not to be found at the present time 
where they once were in numbers in their proper seasons. 
Where we used to see ring-ouzels, we now see partridges, a sure 
sign of reclaimed land; for the sparrow, like the partridge, follows 
close on cultivation. I have seen a covey of partridges on the 
new made lawn of a new mansion, and I have known them nest in 
the first cultivated flower-beds that were ever seen there. If you 
spring a black-grouse or ring-ouzel, or if you hear the green sand- 
piper, rest assured that matters are in a fairly primitive state 

The last-named bird dashes down in the most unexpected places, 
but it is only for a moment; he finds a house and men about 
where they were never seen by him before, so he just whistles, and 
flights it. Moorhens are now seen where wild ducks used to be 
met with; another sign of cultivation. They come on the lawns 
from the moor ponds and streams; and just to show their per- 
fect appreciation, peck the hearts out of the young green stuff, for 
which they get horse-hair collars—noosed—and quite right too 
for thieving. 

The moorhen in his own place is all right, but not when he 
develops a taste for garden produce. If you wish to see or shoot 
hawfinches, too, go somewhere where peas are grown in considerable 
quantities for the table. They don’t give the field peas a turn; 
they will have the best produce if they die for it; and this they 
certainly do, three or four at a time. 

“ How is this, then?” I asked a man that I met on a wide moor 
driving a donkey before him, on the border lands of Sussex and 
Surrey. “ Why, the place is bare!” 

“Ah, I reckins ’tis jest that; you’ve hit the mark there; the firs 
is cut, and the heth (heath) and the fuzzes (furze) an’ the rest hev 
bin burnt. Look at it, I be ’bliged to shift my old moke about 
from place to place, an’ peg him down where a bit o’ feed is left. 
You don’t see no hosses, nor yet cows nor sheep; you wun’t no 
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more, I reckins; fur this ere common moor is sold, and they be 
goin’ to build houses. All this ’ere cover an’ feed hev’ been ruin- 
ated fur ’em to see where the best places would be fur ’em to stick 
‘em up. They hev’ started this ’ere job afore my reckonin’.” 

The houses are not for the working classes, any of them; 
probably the lords of the manors have let on the ninety-nine 
years’ lease system; some of the structures that have been put up 
will last about that time if they are well looked over at intervals. 

How it will all end time will show. People may come to a place 
to suit their own interests and bring a large amount of money with 
them, but others can please themselves as to their receiving them 
or not. The natives of the soil often do please themselves to such 
purpose, that some of the newcomers have found the air too ener- 
vating apparently, have sold their new houses, and gone where 
things in general suited them better. If Asop’s good old fables 
were read now and studied, as simple folks used to study and 
profit by them, how many heart-burnings some folks would be 
spared. 

If you wish to think matters over a bit, walk through two or 
three miles of fir-woods; “lootering” along, not caring what time 
you get through them. It is quiet there, and matters clear up a 
little before you leave them ; a feeling of perfect rest after a time 
steals over you. There will be breaks and gaps here before long, 
and bare hillsides, for in some spots the trees have been felled at 
the base of the hills. When we enquired as to the reason of it, I 
received the usual answer, “ They’re going to build.” 

I have been told a great deal lately by old people, men and 
women, as to what they had been accustomed to do when they 
were young. The rights of common lands of which they talk must 
have existed; otherwise the old owners would not have allowed the 
cottagers to do what they had done without questionings. In the 
old days folks may have been tolerant in some matters, but they 
were to a man tenacious about all that concerned their rights; 
either way, their own or their tenants’, from the highest to the 
humblest. One old squire, I remember, who was appealed to by a 
new vicar to use his influence in stopping the villagers from 
playing cricket on the common on a Sunday afternoon; the living 
belonged to the gentleman in question : 

“Eh! bless me! what is that? Play cricket on a Sunday after- 
noon? I never knew they did. It’s a capital thing. Damn ’em 
let ‘em all play; it will keep some of them out of my covers.” I 
give this just as it was spoken; the good old squire did at times 
use very homely speech; and he chatted to all he met, man, 
woman, or child. I can see him now, as I write this, coming along 
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with his walking stick weeding-spud ; his pottering old pointer at 
his heels, and his old Skye terrier in front of him. 

As is usual in real old country places, the church was close on 
the green. Just opposite the old lych-gate were the stocks, 
fronting the church porch ; about forty yards away was the com- 
fortable-looking public-house; and somehow the reverend gentleman 
took offence at the stocks. Here again he spoke to the squire, with 
a view to their being removed, as relics of a barbarous past. 

“Eh! yes, so they are; I am very glad you reminded ine about 
it. I will have a covering put over them like the roof of the 
lych-gate, to preserve them. When some of the rascals come 
out of church they will remind them of what they deserve to 
have, but don’t get.” 

If that congregation had a better sermon preached to them than 
usual, they went direct from the church to the public-house to 
talk about it. I have been there at such times, so I only write 
about what I know. The landlord was one of the churchwardens, 
and if the mixed choir were going to sing one of his favourite 
anthems, he would have them all in to the public before going to 
church, and “wet them up a bit”; so that they could do full 
justice to the anthem. They did sing well, I have heard them 
many a time, and helped them a little too. 

One more reminiscence and we will leave the squire and his 
reverence. The clerical gentleman objected to the merits of his 
sermons being discussed over the brandy and water and long 
churchwarden pipes on Sunday. It was clearly borne in upon him 
that spiritual and secular matter, according to his theories, should 
not be mixed. 

One day he met the squire with his spud and his dogs, and he 
asked him to close the public-house all day ona Sunday. Looking 
the vicar full in the face, the squire asked him if he had not pre- 
sented him with a decent living ? which fact his reverence at once 
admitted. 

“Very well, then, be contented ; the churchwarden must live as 
well as you. Do not refer to the matter again.” 

The vicar soon avoided this necessity by moving to a place where 
the church was not quite so near the public. 

These are only simple annals of every-day village life; a life full 
of quaintness and dry humour. I have been benefited more by 
the conversation of grey old gafiers sitting round the settle of a 
roadside public, than I have in some places that would be considered 
very—very far above their level. Good common sense and dry 

mother wit are both to be found in some of our inn corners ; a pint 
or so of wholesome beer and a few pipes of tobacco are cheap 
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luxuries, and the men often well deserve them. Tracts, at so much 
per gross, will not improve their condition, to my thinking; in 
fact, the men only light their pipes with them when they condescend 
to take them. 

And my knowledge of the people has been gained from them- 
selves, for I belong to them ; being a plain workman like so many 
thousands more. 

“A Son oF THE MARSHES.” 


NATIVE INDIA AND ENGLAND.* 


Wuar sentiments should the natives of India in general and the 
Mahomedans in particular cultivate towards the Anglo-Indian 
community ? Were I addressing my fellow Anglo-Indians I should 
reverse subject and object in this question, but my answer would 
be the same, namely, feelings of common interest, fellow-citizen- 
ship, and brotherhood. There are, however, some whose words or 
actions imply the contrary—jealousy and hatred. Or they hold 
political theories which logically involve this result. One such 
theory is the following: That India should aim at national in- 
dependence, and as a stage towards that end political measures 
should be framed with the object of putting India, so far as 
self-government is concerned, as nearly as possible in the same 
position as Canada or an Australian colony. The measures 
proposed are the gradual exclusion of Englishmen from the 
Civil Service, and the control of the resulting native bureau- 
cracy by elected assemblies. I have never been able to dis- 
cover what views, if any, the advocates of these schemes hold as _ to 
the constitution and command of the army. But they tell the 
people that the exercise of the civil administration is part of their 
“natural rights and privileges,” and may be extorted from their 
rulers by union among the Indian races and “constitutional 
agitation,” that is, writing and talking without bloodshed. This 
union is to be achieved by the creation of a sentiment of Indian 
nationality, which would spring, they assume, from united action 
against the Government, accompanied by the mutual sympathy 
engendered by hatred of the Anglo-Indian community. 

Thus the wicked policy of inflaming the minds of the people with 
feelings of animosity against their rulers is represented by this 
theory as a pious act of patriotism. And as the task of really 
fusing the heterogeneous elements of the Indian population is 
beset with infinite difficulty, the easy method of producing a 
spurious semblance of nationality by persistently maligning the 
Government and the Anglo-Indian is vigorously adopted. When I 
first went to India I had picked up from Bengali newspapers the 
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idea that the Anglo-Indian was a drunken dissolute fellow who 
treated the natives more like brutes than human beings, and I 
expected if I espoused their cause to be an object of dislike to my 
countrymen. I do not see how people who believe these news- 
papers are to avoid receiving similar impressions. For it is their 
persistent policy to misrepresent or assign a sinister motive to 
every act of Government, even the most benevolent. There are 
always reasons for and against every measure, and by ignoring the 
former and exaggerating the latter it would be easy to represent a 
government of more than human beneficence as a tyranny of 
demons. Without, however, going to such dishonourable lengths 
it is easy to encourage sentiments of ill-will between the English 
and native communities. And it is the purpose of these remarks 
to show that such procedure is fraught with evil for the future of 
India. 

In discussing whether hatred or love should animate two indi- 
viduals or communities the burden of proof lies on those who 
uphold the utility of hatred. It may be conceded, however, that 
if Indian home rule could be achieved by this means some justi- 
fication might be found for an anti-English policy. Were I 
addressing an audience of Mahomedans in India I should take 
for granted that the idea was based on chimerical illusions, and 
that the encouragement of friendship between Englishman and 
Musalman was ardently to be desired. But in speaking to stu- 
dents who have been withdrawn for some years from the facts 
that implant these convictions with daily increasing force on the 
minds of intelligent Mahomedans resident in India, and who have 
been subject to other influences, such as the daily spectacle of 
English political institutions, it may be useful to state some of 
the reasons why a policy of fomenting hatred would not only 
be ineffective in attaining its object, but be disastrous in its 
results. 

That the 280 million inhabitants of the continent of India 
should ever become one nation is so wild an improbability, and 
even if possible a matter of so many centuries, that its assumed 
realization cannot be made the basis of practical politics. England 
and Ireland are an example of the slowness of growth of a common 
national sentiment in closely allied peoples forming one State, and 
the national unification of medieval Europe would have been a 
problem analogous to that of India to-day. For Latin then, as 
English now, in India was a common tongue for the educated 
classes, yet the former did not supplant, as the latter is now 
not destroying, the popular languages. And the ideal of a tem- 
poral head of Christendom in the Holy Roman Emperor, with 
its attendant aspirations, was a sentiment counteracting local or 
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tribal feeling stronger than any that has yet arisen in India 
from the superimposed authority of the Queen’s government ; 
while there is nothing in India to correspond with the religious 
unity of Europe under the Popes. For Hinduism and Islam 
show no signs of decay, and the antagonism between their fol- 
lowers is on the increase. In the traditions of history, one of 
the most powerful elements of national sentiment, the pride of 
the one is the shame of the other. The Musalman glories in 
Aurangzeb ; the followers of Gobind Singh and Sivaji detest his 
memory. Intermarriage is impossible, and is a sin even among 
the myriad castes of Hindus. There is no historical example of 
such a miracle as the amalgamation into one nation of such a 
multitude of diverse elements, and if it is to be effected the 
first steps have yet to be taken. 

Equally impossible would it be for the peoples of India to 
unite to govern themselves by democratic institutions. Taking 
the most favourable example, were a province of moderate size, 
inhabited by people of one religion, like Beloochistan, isolated 
and supplied with a representative government, the utter inex- 
perience of the people in parliamentary methods, and their long 
habit of autocratic rule, would at the outset be insuperable 
obstacles, and as in Rome under Cesar, or in England under 
Cromwell, the army would obey an able chief in preference to 
a Beloochi Senate, or House of Commons. And yet when ap- 
plied to India as a whole the parliamentary system would be 
infinitely more unworkable. To begin with, it would subject the 
Mahomedans to the despotism of a Hindu majority, a position 
to which they would never tamely submit. A mere rumour of 
Hindu aggressiveness with reference to cow-killing and other 
matters was enough to provoke the Bombay Musalmans to a 
murderous attack on the Hindus, undeterred by the merely 
numerical majority of their opponents. The stability of demo- 
cracy has been said to rest on the principle that a vote represents 
ablow. In acountry where the majority of votes cannot command 
a preponderance of blows, the democratic theory breaks down. 

India cannot, therefore, be governed by a Hindu parliament, 
and you will agree with me that any attempt to resuscitate Mahom- 
edan rule would be equally absurd. The magnificent Empire of the 
Moghals, with its romantic history and glorious monuments, had 
perished under the insubordination of its generals, the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, and the conquests of the Mahrattas and Sikhs, before 
the British were a power in India. The only alternatives for India 
are to be ruled by England or by Russia, and the latter of these we 
need not stop to discuss. 

We are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that India must 
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remain, as she is, an integral part of the British Empire. Nor can 
I pity her lot in sharing the honour and the advantages of an 
Empire, second to none in civilization, and in size the greatest in 
the world ; or think it inferior to that, let us say, of South America, 
with its corrupt and unstable republics, its bloody revolutions and 
civil wars. But whether you like to bemoan’ your fate, or, as I 
should prefer, to glory in your position as British subjects, every 
man of sense must admit that we should do our best for the pros- 
perity of the country subject to the conditions under which it 
must of necessity remain. 

Such being the case, it is impossible to justify a policy of 
exciting the people of India to hate the Government and the 
Anglo-Indian community on the ground that it may ultimately 
lead to independence, or self-government on the Colonial model, 
for such ideas are mischievous illusions——mere will-o’-the-wisps 
beckoning to the marshes of anarchy and destruction. On the con- 
trary, as Englishman and Indian are united by indissoluble ties it 
would seem obvious that the welfare of India essentially demands 
that a cordial relation should exist between them. 

But it is contended that although the British Government has 
been and is a blessing to India, the individual Englishmen of which 
it is composed are the enemies of the natives, and the best thing 
for the country would be to reduce their numbers to the smallest 
possible quantity. The two propositions are inconsistent. Govern- 
ment is not a power capable of acting without human agents. If 
the Government has established impartial justice, made railways, 
roads, and canals, created schools and colleges, and founded 
hospitals, the individual Englishmen who did the work must share 
the credit. You can no more create a good organization out of 
worthless individuals, than you can build a solid house of rotten 
materials; and if the British Government has been an inestimable 
boon to India, it is a proof that its officials have been the well- 
wishers of the people. 

“ But,” you will say perhaps, “we have not been taught to regard 
them in this light. Englishmen are proverbially haughty in their 
intercourse with us. The Bengali press convicts them daily of 
the most atrocious crimes. That infallible oracle Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji would have them carted bag and baggage out of the 
country. And even Anglo-Indians may be found, such as Mr. 
Cotton and Sir William Wedderburn, who know them much 
better than we can ever hope to, who are unsparing in their con- 
demnation.” I wish, therefore, to attempt an answer to the 
following questions. What are the Englishman’s faults? Is he 


treated fairly by the critics I have quoted? And what services 
does he render to the country ? 
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It is frequently said with justice that the Englishman is insular 
in his tone of mind, which means that bred on an island, and 
coming but little into contact with men of other nationalities, he 
finds itdifticult to understand or sympathize with them. The hospit- 
able way in which he receives foreigners in his own island proves 
that he has no natural aversion to them; but in foreign countries 
the Englishman who has travelled but little is inclined to think 
that his own customs are far superior to those of the people he sees 
around him. Many of us thus unconsciously give great offence on 
the continent of Europe. Moreover, being often of an unimagina- 
tive temperament, and not easily adaptable, many Englishmen feel 
uncomfortable when mixing in the society of foreigners, and conse- 
quently there is a marked tendency for colonies of Englishmen 
abroad to keep entirely to themselves. Further, the Englishman’s 
manners are reserved and unsympathetic towards strangers, even 
of his own race. These reserved manners are often quite falsely 
supposed to indicate ill-nature. In India, where the differences of 
race and of customs are much greater, these faults are exaggerated. 
Moreover, officials are so beset by crowds of applicants for posts and 
other favours that many of them adopt a brusque manner in self- 
defence ; and they are bound to be cautious in the bestowal of 
their friendship lest the prestige it gives rise to should be utilized 
for purposes of gain or oppression. The lower classes of English- 
men, finding themselves unexpectedly, by reason of their colour, 
persons of importance, adopt sometimes a haughty bearing calcu- 
lated, as they imagine, to preserve this pre-eminence. The less 
they know of the people the more they are inclined to despise 
them. I have met with men—of course not holding civil official 
positions—who were actually unaware that there existed a class of 
native gentry. Their knowledge of the people was derived chiefly 
from their servants, and their sentiments towards them were such 
as might naturally have been expected from their habit of dealing 
with persons who were always trying to cheat them. The turn of 
mind I have described, and the manners proceeding from it, lessen 
the Englishman’s popularity in India, for personal vanity is one of 
the strongest of human passions, and when it is wantonly wounded 
animosities are created greater than are sometimes caused by 
actual injustice. The evil is aggravated by some organs of the 
Anglo-Indian press which are given to sneering at the natives, 
and showing indifference or hostility to their progress. 

As to the accusations that we use physical violence, oppress the 
people, and so on, they are false, as applied to the Anglo-Indian 
community, though of course individuals may be guilty of these as 
of any other crimes and misdemeanours. And further, the faults I 
have described are grossly exaggerated. Nothing has surprised me 
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more agreeably than to find how very superficial are the sentiments 
of dislike or contempt expressed sometimes by Englishmen for 
natives. I have seen men who talked of the impossibility of mix- 
ing freely with natives of India, invite them, when an opportunity 
presented itself, to their houses, introduce them to their ladies, dine 
with them, shoot, hunt, and play games with them on terms of 
perfect. equality. What is wanted in India is a basis for social 
intercourse, some common interests to bring the two races together. 
People will not meet when they are mutually bored by each other’s 
society. Other barriers to intimacy are the caste restrictions on 
dining together, the exclusion of the women, and the ignorance in 
the people of Western manners and customs, and for these barriers 
it is not the Englishman who is to blame. The difficulties of estab- 
lishing free social intercourse between Englishmen and _ natives 
are great, but few things would do more for the progress of the 
country and the stability of the British Raj. 

One result of the ignorance due to this want of intercourse is 
that Englishmen are believed by natives to be much more un- 
friendly to them than they really are. Any exceptional instance of 
rudeness by an Englishman to a native is repeated, carried all over 
the country, and looked on as a trustworthy revelation of English 
sentiment. Acts of courtesy or kindness, on the contrary, being of 
no special interest to talk about, acquire no corresponding notoriety. 
Vice is more amusing than virtue, as Rudyard Kipling has shown 
in his choice of heroines. And the impression of Anglo-Indian 
morals produced in England by his writings is not more false than 
that entertained by the natives as to the overbearing character of 
their rulers. I remember to have heard a tale repeated, 300 miles 
east and west of where the occurrence purported to have taken 
place, of some English Commissioner who refused to shake hands 
with a Rajah. This Commissioner might have shaken hands with 
a hundred other natives; the fact would not be mentioned. Or out 
of a hundred Englishmen he might be the only one who refused to 
shake hands with this particular Rajah. But of that nothing would 
be said. The impression conveyed by the tale was that no English- 
man liked to shake hands with any native. 

It would be most unfair to my countrymen if I did not add that 
a very large number of Englishmen are entirely free from the de- 
fects I have dwelt on, and that most of the complaints arise out 
of the insolent behaviour of underbred Englishmen, and especially 
Eurasians, who are anxious to show on which side of their ancestry 
they set the most store. Moreover, these defects belong to human 
nature, and are not vices found only in Englishmen. The treat- 
ment of the Hindus by the Pathan Emperors was not characterized 
by excess of leniency, and the Musalmans of Cashmere to-day, 
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groaning under the yoke of Brahmin officials, envy their more 
fortunate countrymen in British India. The only people who can 
indulge safely in complaints of arrogance in members of a ruling 
race are those who have never been a ruling race themselves. 

Now, is the Anglo-Indian treated fairly by his critics? I have 
alluded to the misconceptions that arise naturally from ignorance, 
and pass on now to vicious misrepresentation. It is impossible to 
read the Bengali newspapers without seeing that abuse of the 
Englishman and the Government has been adopted as a deliberate 
policy. Whether this arises from the hope of obtaining political 
concessions or from sheer malice it is difficult to say. But often 
these papers will be full from beginning to end of nothing but the 
most outrageous attacks on the Government and its officials. 
Their accusations are often absolute lies. A clock-tower was built 
in Aligarh by public subscription. The Jndian Mirror wrote to 
the effect that as this was erected by the subscriptions of Hindus 
and Mahomedans the garden adjacent to it ought to be devoted 
to their recreation, whereas the English officials had monopolized 
the ground for their own lawn-tennis; the truth being that the 
garden had been given to the exclusive use of native lawn-tennis 
clubs. Lady Dufferin was abused for starting a fund for giving 
medical help to Indian ladies in Zenanas. When the Government 
passed the Age of Consent Bill, a most humane measure for protect- 
ing child-wives under the age of twelve, the opportunity of exciting 
the religious passions of the people against the Government was 
eagerly embraced by these heartless agitators. The orators on 
platforms lost their heads in the flow of their own eloquence. 
“We can no longer, if this wicked Bill is passed,” cried one of 
them, “sin by living in this sinful land. Let us take our aged 
fathers and aged mothers and sail to another shore.” He did not 
specify which. The Government was obliged to prosecute the 
most widely read Bengali print for absolute sedition. Now what 
are the natural effects of this continuous stream of unmerited 
abuse? In the first place, to embitter the minds of Englishmen 
against the natives; in the second, to spread sedition and en- 
courage the ignorant to a repetition of the horrors of the Mutiny, 
in which the brave races of Upper India would suffer untold 
miseries, while the timid editors of Calcutta would remain com- 
fortably in their bungalows protected by British troops. 

Let us now turn to those English critics who condemn the 
Indian Government as an engine of oppression, while they parade 
their friendship for the people of India. They belong almost all, 
if not entirely, to two classes: first, three or four present or past 
members of the Indian administration ; and second, a handful of 
politicians who have never been to India, or have paid it but a 
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flying visit. In dealing with them we must test the sincerity of 
their convictions and their honesty of purpose not only by their 
words but by their acts. Now it is-a point of elementary honour 
for a man who believes a Government to be thoroughly bad to 
resign his connection with it ; hence we are entitled to assume that 
men who remain in office or continue to draw their pensions either 
do not really believe the Government to be so bad as we might be 
led to infer from their utterances, or are ready to subordinate their 
convictions to their personal interests, in which case the fact must 
materially detract from the value of the opinions they express. 
With regard to the second class of politicians, who have no real 
knowledge of India, and who advocate schemes which are declared 
by the overwhelming weight of authority of the men who best 
know the country to be fraught with misery for the natives ; whose 
friendship for the people of India is insufficient to induce them to 
give the necessary time or labour to understand their needs, or 
even to stay in the country for a single hot season, and who cheer- 
fully face the risk of plunging a continent into anarchy by their 
meddlesome interference; such men must have an immoderate 
conceit in the power of their own judgment to draw conclusions 
from insufficient materials, or the amiable sentiments they express 
are no better than a bias against their own countrymen masquerad- 
ing as a love for the people of India. It is a painful fact that there 
is a small school of politicians in England, who, whether from a 
conscientious desire to mortify their national pride, or from a 
pleasing sense of their own moral superiority, seek to belittle the 
achievements of their country, and to blacken the characters of their 
countrymen abroad. They look on patriotism as a vice, or, if they 
countenance it, do so only in an attenuated sense which it is diffi- 
cult to grasp. The growth and grandeur of the British Empire 
appear alike distasteful to them. Others there are who are such 
fanatical doctrinaires that they would prefer a people to perish 
with representative institutions than to prosper without them. To 
them representative government is a kind of fetish, at whose altar 
they would cheerfully sacrifice the happiness of millions. Such 
men are beyond the pale of argument, and it is useless to reason 
with them. 

I pass on now to the question what services the Englishman has 
rendered to India, and you will pardon me if a feeling of pride in 
my country tempts me to dwell a little on the work she has done 
in the East. “England,” as M. Jules Ferry said, “is the great edu- 
catress of free nations.” When she came to India that unhappy 
country was a prey to ceaseless civil war, and the people were 
ravaged by enormous bands of organized robbers, The civilization 
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Roads had ceased to exist. In the Punjab under the Sikhs a 
knowledge of letters was a crime. The ploughman worked in the 
fields with arms at his side. Life and property were without pro- 
tection. The only means of conveying letters was by postinen 
who adopted the singular device of killing themselves if they were 
robbed. In the Gazetteer of Kumaon it is narrated how a Gurkha 
chief filled three big pots with the eyes of Brahmins. The first 
blessing England gave India was peace. She then built up 
material civilization, and an ordinary gentleman can now enjoy 
luxuries which were out of reach of the Emperor of Delhi. Finally, 
(and what country has ever done the same for a subject race ?) she 
set to work to educate the people, regardless of the consequences, 
believing it to be her duty, even though, as Elphinstone said when 
he founded the College that bears his name, it might lead to the 
overthrow of her own rule. Do the French care thus for the 
Arabs in Algiers ? Does the Czar allow these privileges even to 
his Russian subjects ? And what has been the motive impulse 
in this great work ? It has been simply the sense of duty of 
the individual Anglo-Indian officials who have done it. It is im- 
possible to be intimately acquainted with many members of the 
Indian Civil Service without admitting that honesty and an active 
desire for the welfare of the people are leading motives in most of 
them. I could mention man after man whom everyone would ad- 
mit to be a genuine friend of the people. As to the honesty of the 
Service, it is perhaps the purest in the world, and you have only to 
contrast it with the politicians and officials of the United States to 
realize that this is a blessing which a country does not enjoy as a 
matter of course. But I would like to mention one or two facts in 
illustration of the benevolent character of the Indian civilian. 
When the heir of a landed estate is left an orphan the Government 
steps in to administer the property during his infancy, with the in- 
variable result that the debts are cleared off or reduced, and the 
estate instead of being dissipated during the minority is handed on 
vastly increased in wealth. The Collector of a district often uses 
his personal influence to prevent a ruinous quarrel between two 
landlords, or between landlords and tenants. I knew a talugdar who 
saved himself from ruin by handing over his estates to the Col- 
lector, who, backed by British security, paid off the usurers with 
money borrowed at a low rate of interest, allowed him a sub- 
stantial income, and is now restoring the property to its original 
value. Are these the acts of people who have no regard for the 
welfare of the natives? Let me turn to another branch of the 
Service, the doctors. Who can estimate the amount of misery 
they have alleviated? Day after day in the most stifling heat they 
operate on patients gratis in the hospitals. In one year through 
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them and their subordinates fourteen million people received 
medical assistance. You know that India could not replace the 
Civil surgeons with native doctors. And yet Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s sole panacea for the ills of India is to get rid of the 
foreigners, as he politely calls us. The fact is Mr. Naoroji has 
spent most of his active life in England, and knows very little of 
India, besides being a foreigner there himself. He calls himself her 
representative and friend; but in reality, he is the representative 
of the electors of Finsbury, and, like Mr. S. Smith and other so- 
called “friends of India,” is the unconscious enemy of the country. 
For what is true of the surgeons is true of other professions. 
India is miserably poor in native educated ability. He is no friend 
of his people who shuts his eyes to this fact. Broadly speaking, 
the growing wealth of the country and its intellectual advance are 
mainly due to the work done by Anglo-Indians. Sweep them out 
of the country and you kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Leaving aside the questions of overwhelming importance as to the 
preservation of peace and the administration of justice between 
rival communities, it is certain that at her present stage India 
requires English labour, and the price she pays for it, though 
heavy, is her truest economy. Not only so, but India needs the 
best men that England can supply, and a possible deterioration in 
her officials, due to the ruinous low rate of exchange of the rupee, 
is a serious danger. The National Congress, animated by a dislike 
of Englishmen or by short-sighted ideas of economy, protested 
against the very moderate amount of compensation given to 
English officials for the fall in exchange. When I asked a 
supporter of this body whether he wanted inferior men as civilians, 
he replied, “Certainly not, we want if anything better men, but at 
lower pay.” My friend was not, as may be imagined, a man of 
much experience of business. 

It being necessary, therefore, that a number of Englishmen should 
be employed in India, a proposition perfectly consistent with the 
view that under the Queen as under the Roman Cwsars many 
high posts, civil and military, should be held by natives, we should 
do our best to promote kindly feelings between the English and 
native communities. To Englishmen we should point out the 
virtues of the natives; to natives we should justify the English- 
man. More than that, we should in every way foster an Imperial 
sentiment, that would unite all for the common good. And we 
should regard as anti-imperial both the Englishman who sneers at 
the natives, and the native who exaggerates the defects of 
Englishmen. They exhibit the same fault—a want of fairness— 
and if their situations were reversed each would assume the senti- 
ment he condemns in the other. Both alike retard the complete 
unification of the Empire. 
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The arguments hitherto used apply to Hindu and Mahomedan 
alike, to Bengali as well as Rajput. The welfare of all, I contend 
would be promoted by the growth of friendship between English- 
man and native. I shall now deal with the Mahomedans alone, 
and my task is both pleasant and easy, for I have to speak in 
favour of, and not against, a generally accepted policy. No advice 
and no reasoning would turn the Calcutta Hindu Press from their 
policy of abuse. Lord Dufferin appealed to the editors as reasonable 
beings to moderate their transports, with the only result of elicit- 
ing renewed outbursts of spite and falsehood. And as to reasoning, 
most of them have not had the political education necessary to 
enable them to appreciate the weight of a sound argument. But 
while the tendency of the Anglicized Hindus is towards sedition, 
that of the educated Mahomedans is towards loyalty and justifica- 
tion of the Government. I once saw a striking illustration of the 
way in which these two movements affect the popular mind in a 
Hindustani play acted before a native audience, and purporting to 
represent Congress and Anti-Congress. The President of the 
Congress after the customary abuse drew his finger across his 
throat to explain their supposed policy with regard to the English, 
while the Mahomedan leader of the Anti-Congress eloquently 
pointed out the blessings conferred on the country by the British 
Government, and showed how India had been transformed from a 
jungle into a garden. Now why this difference of policy? Has 
one race risen in wealth and prestige under our rule while the 
other has sunk? Yes, but, singular paradox, gratitude is found in 
the latter and not in the former. It would be beyond my present 
purpose to discuss the cause of the disloyalty that has arisen 
among the Anglicized Hindus. Briefly I think it is our own fault, 
and the result of a conviction that concessions may be won by 
agitation. How, then, have the Mahomedans escaped the taint ? 
The answer I believe to be:—that their traditions are opposed to 
the objects and methods of the Bengali agitators; they know by 
experience the penalty of sedition; they have been systematically 
taught by a great leader to look on the English as their friends ; 
and the policy of the advanced Hindu party has driven them in 
self-defence on to the side of the Government. 

The political traditions inherited by the Mahomedans, Sikhs, 
Mahrattas, Rajputs, and other ruling races in the East are in 
favour of personal rule, and loyalty to the salt. The Eastern ideal 
of good government is the rigorous exercise of authority by just, 
benevolent, and wise rulers. These traditions may be studied in 
history, in the native states, or in British India. Eastern literature 
is saturated with them. Now, as ever, the popular official is the 
man who combines strength and readiness to accept responsibility 


with kindliness and courtesy. The notion of government by the 
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people is unknown except to a few who have studied Western 
ideas, and by most of them is but imperfectly grasped. People who 
have been accustomed for centuries to look above for the source of 
authority cannot of a sudden change their habit of thought and 
conceive of it as springing from below. When the elective system 
was introduced into municipalities, a Hindu landed proprietor 
asked, “ Is the Government an old woman that she cannot choose 
the men who ought to be on the town council, but must ask the 
people to do what she ought to do herself?” The idea prevalent 
in the Indian population is that the right to rule exists in the 
monarch, %.e., in the Queen, who derives it from God. And inas- 
much as power and responsibility are inseparable, the Government, 
not the people, is responsible for preserving order, protecting the 
country from enemies, and finding the necessary money. This 
idea may be traced even in the resolutions of the National Con- 
gress, which call on the Government to reduce taxes and increase 
expenditure, sublimely indifferent as to where the money is to 
come from, to provide it being the duty of the Government. Now 
if we were to thrust power on the people we should at once find 
ourselves in the following dilemma: that, as the people would not 
take up the burden of responsibility, and the Government without 
power could not, no one would be responsible for governing the 
country. These very obvious considerations incline those classes 
of Indians who have had experience of rule to regard with profound 
distrust or undisguised contempt those doctrinaire theories of 
Indian reform which are foreign to the soil of India ; are misunder- 
stood by the people; are based on a servile imitation of Western 
institutions; and are taught by shallow English Radicals who have 
not the brains or patience to find out what the country really 
wants. 

Secondly, Eastern tradition teaches that loyalty to the Ruler, 
whatever his race or creed, is a virtue, and disloyalty a crime. And 
especially if a man have eaten the salt of his Prince, absolute devo- 
tion, even to the sacrifice of life, is expected. The Moghal 
Emperors had no more faithful troops than the Rajputs; the chief 
general of the Mahrattas at Panipat was a Musalman. A result of 
this sentiment was that a man’s nationality was no impediment to 
his being employed in the highest posts. And nothing could be 
more fatal in the long run to the employment of natives in high 
offices, especially in the army, than the destruction of this senti- 
ment, which the Congress party, by glorifying the disloyal agitator 
as a patriot, and holding up the loyal man to odium as a flatterer 
and sycophant, is labouring to achieve. 

Thus the traditions of the Mahomedans, in common with the 
ruling races of Hindus, predispose them to regard as immoral the 
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methods of the agitators who attempt to foment ill-will between 
the people and their rulers. 

But to understand clearly the attitude of the Mahomedans we 
must trace their history since the year 1857. The Mutiny brought 
to ruin many of their noblest families, and with them much of the 
civilization they inherited from the past. While it left the great- 
ness of England unimpaired, it dealt a severe blow at the national 
prosperity of the Mahomedans. The same was true of the Wahabi 
conspiracy of 1864. The terrible truth of the maxim that sedition 
tends to ruin the Mahomedan was proved beyond contradiction. 
For, as the proverb says, whether the melon fall on the knife, or 
the knife on the melon, it is the melon that suffers. And this ex- 
plains the just alarm of the Mahomedan leaders at the idea of their 
people being led into seditious agitation. The Mutiny brought 
with it another evil for the Mahomedans. Although it arose out 
of the misconception, shared by Hindu and Mahomedan alike, that 
their religions were threatened, for some reason or other a convic- 
tion laid hold of the English that the Mahomedans were the more 
guilty, and must in future be regarded as the most dangerous ele- 
ment in the population. They still refused to learn the English 
language ; they dropped out of the Government services and the 
learned professions ; their habits of extravagance plunged them 
every day deeper in debt to the Hindu money-lenders; and the 
consciousness that the Government distrusted them still further 
paralyzed their energies. But for one fortunate circumstance 
there was every prospect that the Mahomedan gentry might have 
practically disappeared, and the whole nation have sunk to the 
position of low-caste pariahs. That circumstance was that the 
nation in its agony brought forth a great man, whose intellect and 
practical ability were equalled by his patriotism and his power over 
the hearts of his people. Sir Syed Ahmed arose to justify his 
people before the Government, and to remove their prejudices 
against the English, their learning, and their civilization. Un- 
deterred by virulent abuse from the Musalmans themselves, by 
social ostracism, by threats against his life, he broke down the 
barrier of caste adopted from the Hindus; he induced them to 
learn English and send their sons to England; he roused their 
latent public spirit; and he taught them that their misfortunes 
were their own fault, and that the remedy lay in their own 
hands. After thirty years of continuous effort the minds of 
his people had been changed. Nevertheless, the attitude of 
distrust of the Mahomedans continued to exist in the English 
community. For the privileges of a free Press had been 
so grossly abused during this period by the Bengalis and 
others, that though the Mahomedans held aloof from agitation, 
25% 
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Englishmen commonly supposed themto be equally seditiousthough 
silent, and they knew them to be far more courageous. The con- 
viction that they were unable to obtain the confidence of their 
rulers hung over the Mahomedans as acloud. About this time the 
National Congress agitation spread over India. The main ideas of 
the Congress were the introduction of the principle of government 
by majority, of simultaneous examinations in England and India 
for the Civil Service, and of appointment by competitive examina- 
tion for the Provincial Native services. The Mahomedans foresaw 
that election would go by race and religion, as has been proved in 
the new Legislative Councils, and that they would inevitably be 
outvoted. The kind of treatment they were likely to receive from 
those who were formerly their subjects had been made plain enough 
in many ways, but as if to leave no doubt whatever on the matter 
the anti-cow-killing agitation was about this time pushed forward 
with great energy. The scheme of simultaneous examinations for 
the Civil Service would replace their present impartial rulers by 
men who were prejudiced or actively hostile to them. Moreover, 
as it would—to quote the words of the Indian Secretary of State 
and the Government of India—“ involve the withdrawal of the 
appointments recently given to the Provincial Service,” the trifling 
advantage of securing perhaps four or five posts would be out- 
weighed at least five-fold by the loss of their share of the ninety- 
three posts assigned as prizes for the Provincial Service. The plan 
of recruiting by competitive examination for the Provincial Service 
—in which there are no less than 3,735 posts, carrying salaries 
from Rs.100 to Rs.1,000 a month, more than ninety per cent. of 
which are held by natives—would reduce the number of Mahome- 
dans holding these posts to about five per cent. of the whole. And 
finally the transference of patronage from English to Hindu hands 
would sweep the Mahomedans wholesale out of the inferior posts, 
of which there are probably not less than 50,000. Hence the 
Mahomedans saw that the success of the Congress meant the loss 
of their beef, their posts, their liberties, their prestige. They there- 
fore showed their hostility to the movement by holding public 
meetings all over the country, by writing to newspapers, and by 
sending large petitions to Parliament; and expressed their desire that 
the British Government should be maintained in its full vigour and 
strength. The effect of the assistance thus unexpectedly given by 
the Mahomedans to the Government has been to change their 
reputation of being the most seditious section of the population to 
that of being the most loyal. The realization of common interests 
has tended rapidly to bring the Mahomedan and English com- 
munities together, and has given rise to sentiments of mutual 
friendship which it is our duty to foster and cherish. 
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In thus showing how the Mahomedans have come to adopt a 
policy of friendship and alliance with the English, and of active 
support of the Government, I have indicated the reasons which 
demand its continuance. The interests of the Mahomedans 
require : first, that there should be no repetition of the Mutiny; 
and therefore they cannot join the party of abuse and sedition led 
by Dadabhai Naoroji and the Bengali politicians; second, that 
they should not be ousted from the services and subjected to 
Hindu rule, and they are thus bound to oppose the programme of 
the National Congress. They have therefore made associations* 
to protect their interests, and to correct the mis-statements as to 
their views made by Congresswalas like Sir William Wedderburn, 
who was not ashamed to bring against your great patriot Sir Syed 
Ahmed the mean and ridiculous accusation of opposing the 
Congress to curry favour with a Lieutenant - Governor. The 
Mahomedans are called selfish and unpatriotic because they object 
to be governed by Hindu majorities, but what would the Hindus 
say if it were proposed to subject them to Mahomedan majorities ? 
An example will show. The Principals of Colleges in the north- 
west provinces were recently called on to nominate students for 
three posts of Deputy-Collectorships. Because a majority of the 
nominees happened to be Mahomedans the indignation of the 
Bengali Press was unbounded. They accused the English of 
acting on the iniquitous maxim of divide et impera, to which 
phrase they attached the singular meaning that a division of the 
Government patronage among the different races was an immoral 
act of Machiavellian policy. In Bengal, where one-third of the 
population is Mahomedan, sixty-six of these very posts have been 
given between the years 1884-93 by competitive examination, and 
not one has been secured by a Mahomedan; a system resulting so 
wholly in the monopoly of the posts by Bengali Hindus and in the 
absence of the division they condemn, that they are clamouring 
for its extension throughout India. The Latin phrase I have 
quoted, perverted into every possible meaning, is a favourite 


* A political association has recently been formed by the leading Mahomedans 
of Upper India, called ‘*The Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental Defence Association 
of Upper India.” Its objects are :— 

‘**(1) To protect the political interests of Mahomedans by representing their 
views before the English people and the Indian Government. 

‘¢(2) To discourage popular political agitation among Mahomedans. 

‘«(3) To lend its support to measures calculated to increase the stability of the 
British Government, and the security of the Empire ; to strive to preserve peace 
in India ; and to encourage sentiments of loyalty in the population.” 

It is proposed to establish an Indian Imperial Committee in England to work in 
connection with the above Association, and with any other Indian bodies holding 
Imperial principles. 
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weapon of attack against the Government, but the implied accusa- 
tion of stirring up dissension between the different Indian races is 
always unjust, for the people who make the charge are by their 
aggressive policy, their anti-cow- killing societies, and other 
doings, the real instigators of division; and the Government, ever 
on the alert to prevent the people from fighting one another, and 
heavily punishing such districts as offend, throws the whole weight 
of its influence in favour of peace and goodwill. 

While protecting their interests Mahomedans should, however, 
carefully abstain from aggressiveness against their Hindu fellow- 
citizens. In particular they should not sacrifice cows in such a 
way as needlessly to hurt their sentiments, nor seek to kill them, 
in places where custom has not sanctioned it. And they should 
co-operate politically with such Hindus as are loyal and share 
imperial sentiments, a category including the best families and 
finest castes. But they cannot unite with those shortsighted 
people who pursue a seditious policy. It is to be hoped that 
even they will in time see that there is a point beyond which 
the British Government will never yield to them. The admirable 
despatch of the Secretary of State for India on the scheme for 
simultaneous examinations shows that the Government has no in- 
tention whatever of relaxing its control of affairs, and that English 
justice will not allow class to trample on class. Moreover, English 
common sense will not regard disloyalty as a qualification for 
ottice. If disloyalty may appear to win some trifling concessions 
it must in the end lead to total failure. And among the races of 
India those which are loyal, and those which are disloyal, will as 
surely reap the reward of their acts as did those loyal men who, 
tighting for the Government in the Mutiny were loaded with 
honour and wealth, and those who fighting against it lost their 
estates, their pensions, or their lives. 

To conclude, I have given a slight and very imperfect sketch 
of the reasons why the interests of the natives of India in general 
and of the Mahomedans in particular demand that feelings of 
brotherhood and friendship, and not jealousy and hatred, should 
exist between them and the English Government and Anglo- 
Indian community. But there is something distasteful in rest- 
ing sentiment solely on the cold calculations of interest. Such 
considerations appeal only to one side, and that the least 
honourable, of human nature. They alone would fail to explain 
the historical growth and development of the Indian Empire. 
The love of gain which brought the English trader first to 
India gave place under Warren Hastings and his successors to 
a disinterested desire for the welfare of the people. This senti- 
ment led the Indian Government to take as its motto “ Heaven’s 
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light our guide” ;it is to be traced in the work and actions of 
thousands of Englishmen who have spent their lives in India. 
And why should the English love the people of India? Why 
should they feel towards them a sympathy they have not, say, 
for Germans, who are far more akin to them in race, religion, 
and culture? Because we are fellow-citizens, we are loyal to one 
Queen who loves alike her English and Indian subjects, we belong 
to one State, to ene glorious Empire. We have fought side by 
side in Asia and Africa against common foes. Selfish or purely 
national considerations will no more explain the loyalty and 
devotion of the Indian troops, than they will the benevolence 
of the Anglo-Indian. Outside the Cashmere Gate at Delhi you 
will see the names of a group of Indian as well as English 
heroes who carried the bags of gunpowder to perish themselves 
in the explosion. We English owe gratitude to our Indian troops, 
without whom we could never have created our Indian Empire, 
and your reasons for gratitude are certainly not less real. Com- 
mon memories, mutual gratitude, devotion to one Sovereign— 
such are the feelings that cement a union that common inter- 
ests render indispensable. To suppose the peoples of India to 
be susceptible only of sordid motives would be as gross an error 
as to ignore the loftier impulses of the Englishman. The peoples 
of India are warm-hearted, emotional, devoted to those they love. 
A feeling of intense personal loyalty to the Queen and Royal 
Family is one of their strongest political sentiments. Thus while 
the patriotic Englishman should feel his affection for the people of 
India quickened by the thought that to his beloved country has 
fallen the duty and the honour of bringing peace and civiliza- 
tion to a great section of the human race, so the Hindu or 
Mahomedan who loves his people should, through that very 
love, be drawn closer in sympathy to the race which has done, 
and is doing, so much for their progress. And as under the 
Roman Empire the proudest boast of her citizens was Civis 
Romanus Sum, so, born with the proud inheritance of British 
citizenship, the native of India may feel a just pride in the 
splendid Empire which his arms help to maintain. 


THEODORE BEcK, 
Principal Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
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On November 5th, the four-hundreth anniversary of the birth 
of Hans Sachs, the Patriarch of the Master-singers, the Father of 
the German Secular Drama, the author of many Merry Tales in the 
strongly humorous and comic popular vein, the firm champion of 
his country’s civil and religious freedom, and the fellow-worker of 
the great leaders of the Reformation, will be celebrated through- 
out the Fatherland. Special honour will be done to his memory 
in his native town of Nuremberg, where, since 1874, his statue has 
been set up near the house where he once dwelt. There his like- 
ness is to be seen, looking up with pleasant cheerfulness, clad in a 
loose mantle with many folds. Four folio volumes are lying near 
him on the ground; a fifth he holds in his hand. 

He was one of the most voluminous writers—this “ People’s 
Goethe of the sixteenth century,” as he has not inaptly been called. 
His works contain upwards of 6,000 pieces; among them, more 
than 200 tragedies, comedies, and farces; about 1,700 fables and 
drolleries ; together with religious hymns, war-songs, love-lays, 
street ballads, and so forth. In addition, a manuscript volume of 
poems of his has quite recently been discovered. They are, in the 
opinion of experts, without doubt in the handwriting of the famed 
“ cobbler-bard ”—to use an expression which has somewhat un- 
ceremoniously been applied to him by an English writer who seems 
to have gone by the over-famous, but very absurd ditty :— 


‘* Hans Sachs war ein Schuh- 
macher und Poet dazu.” 
That is— 
‘* Hans Sachs was a shoe- 
maker and poet, too.” 


Many who formerly spoke slightingly of him, actually knew 
scarcely anything more about him than this sneering doggerel. 
Nay, they imagined that he himself was the author of the would- 
be satirical description! A moment’s thought might have shown 
them that a living man would not thus speak of himself in the 
past tense. As a matter of fact, the weak squib must have been 
invented by some Romanist hater of the memory of Hans Sachs, 
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like Gétzinger, who depreciated the popular poet (whose great 
services Luther and Melanchthon had publicly acknowledged) as 
an “inferior rimester.” So learned a man as Melanchthon, the 
Preceptor Germanic, esteemed Hans Sachs more highly than all 
the poets of his time; declaring that he found much recreation in 
the reading of his productions. 

To English people, the figure of the poet has been introduced 
by Richard Wagner’s Muster-singers of Nuremberg. Musically, as 
well as dramatically, the charm of that operatic play certainly 
stands very high; its description of German town-life in the later 
medizval epoch being a most graphic one. Yet, even Wagner, 
who almost invariably made sound literary studies on the subjects 
he dealt with,has committed the unpardonable mistake of putting in 
the mouth of the head of the civic bards of Germany the silly rime 
above-mentioned. There is another strange anachronism in that 
otherwise exquisite music-drama. In the famous scrimmage be- 
tweén the worthy burghers and the mischievous apprentices, Wagner 
makes men fight with such warmth that “ their pig-tails waggle.” 
Now, of pig-tails there were none in the sixteenth century. At 
that time men wore their hair quite free and long, and their beards 
as weil, in accordance with nature. 

All those who know the works of Hans Sachs, and the great 
renown that attached to his name not only during his own life, but 
for nearly a century later, until the after-effects of the terrible 
Thirty Years’ War had plunged Germany into a very Slough of 
Despond, must regret that Wagner did not add some higher traits 
to the personality of the poet. Evidently, as a playwright, the 
great composer was bent upon strong dramatic contrasts for the 
sake of a good theatrical effect. Therefore, Walter von Stolzing, 
who earns the prize for melodic verse, and, as the doubly success- 
ful lover, wins the beautiful daughter of Pogner, the goldsmith, is 
set off, in colours of noblest beauty of mind, against a crowd of 
handicraftsmen, mere pedantic dabblers in poetry. For stage 
purposes, this is quite allowable. Nor can it be denied that a 
number of the Master-singers were poor riders of Pegasus. But 
in the comic and somewhat exaggerated antithesis between 
Stolzing, the triumphant young scion of a noble family, and the 
worthy bakers and pewterers, grocers, soap-boilers, and furriers, . 
the image of Hans Sachs, whose importance lies quite outside the 
Master-singer school, rather seems to suffer a capitis deminutio. 

In the end, it is true, Richard Wagner sets matters right. By 
the mouth of Sachs himself he vindicates the poetic art of the 
people in a patriotic harangue addressed to the victorious aristo- 
cratic singer, on whose head the wreath of honour is placed by the 
hand of his love, Eva Pogner. 
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Why, however, should one go to the length of calling the quaint 
Nuremberg poet “ a People’s Goethe of the sixteenth century ?” 

Well, there is some warrant for that in Goethe’s own confession- 
In his Dichtung und Wahrheit, published in 1811, when he was at 
the mature age of sixty-two, he avows that in the beginning of his 
own career he had taken Hans Sachs as his model, both in spirit and 
in verse-form. Goethe, it must be remembered, was not always of 
that classic, Hellenic, Olympian bias and character which mark 
the second period of his life. The earlier mood of the son of the 
free city of Frankfort—which ruled itself, even as Nuremberg and 
a hundred other German towns then did, in Republican manner 
under the protection of the Empire——was in the popular and 
national vein, with a strong dash of the neglect of mere conven- 
tionalities, even in cases where they might have usefully been 
observed. 

No wonder Goethe felt deeply attracted by Hans Sachs. The 
racy vocabulary of the latter formed an additional link. Frank- 
fort, whose very name shows it, is, as to the blood of its inhabi- 
tants and its popular dialect, of the same tribal connection as 
the people of the Franconian city of Nuremberg. That dialect 
is a highly expressive one. From it, Goethe has introduced a 
good many words into High German, thereby enriching it. In 


the first part of his master-work, Faust, we can clearly see the 


influence exercised upon him by Hans Sachs both in language 
and metre. 


Now, in his autobiography, Goethe says :— 


‘* In order to find a congenial soil on which we could take our stand, and where 
we could breathe with some freedom of mind (freisinnig), we had to go back a few 
centuries, when solid capacities rose splendidly from a chaotic state of things ;. 
and thus we entered into friendly intercourse with the poetry of those bygone 
ages. The Minne-singers were too far removed from us. We would first have 
had to study their language ; and that did not suit us. Our object was to live, 
and not to learn. Hans Sachs, the truly masterly poet, was nearest to us, A 
genuine talent, although not after the manner of those knights and courtiers ;. 
but a plain citizen, even as we boasted of being. His didactic realism agreed 
with our bent, and we used, on many occasions, his easy rhythms, his facile 


rime.” 

This was Goethe’s deliberate acknowledgment of what he had 
owed to the Nuremberg poet, as late as 1811. Forty-five years 
before, as a young man of twenty-seven, he had sung the Poetical 
Mission of Hans Sachs in the most enthusiastic strains, in the 
Master-singer’s own archaic style, with words introduced here and 
there from the Franconian folk-speech. Even the longishness, 
which is a peculiarity of some of the productions of Sachs— 
though he can be short and direct enough in his humorous 
descriptions—is to be met with in this fervent glorification by 
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Goethe. The “dear master” is depicted on a Sunday morning, 
having put off his dirty leather apron and donned a festival rai- 
ment ; “he, too, rests on the seventh day” from all the work he 
had done—“ from many a tug and many a stroke.” But as the 
spring sun touches him, his very rest gives birth to new work; 
for he feels that he is holding a little world, a microcosm, hatch- 
ing in his brain, which is beginning to move and to live, and which 
he would fain bring forth. 

It will be seen at once, from this, what a creative faculty 
Goethe attributed to the Old Master. Perhaps he went rather 
beyond the line of strict fact; for, Hans Sachs—like Chaucer, 
to whom he resembles also in other ways—was apt to take his 
material wherever he found it, working it up in his own manner. 
It has been a custom of poets of all nations and ages; Shak- 
spere included. Chaucer went to Boccaccio and to the French 
troubadours. Sachs has also drawn upon Boccaccio; for instance, 
in his tragedy “ Lisabetha,’—a subject treated by Keats in his 
heart-stirring poem and “Isabel and the Pot of Basil,” which 
Mr. Holman Hunt has illustrated in an impressive picture. 

To Hans Sachs, the German troubadours, or Minne-singers, were, 
to some extent at least, an inspiration. And even as Chaucer was 
an adherent of Wyclif, and became an exile, after having attacked 
the vices and the intellectual backwardness of the priesthood, so 
Hans Sachs espoused the cause of Luther, and, though not 
dangerously persecuted, was on that account for a time under 
a kind of censorship in his native town. 

Goethe is certainly quite within the lines of fact when, in the 
poein referred to, he says of Hans Sachs:—“Has he not an eye true 
and full of wise insight? And is not his a loving heart which 
fondly takes in and makes his own that which he has seen so 
clearly and purely? Has he not a tongue that eagerly pours 
forth into subtle speech? Ay, the Muses rejoice at such quali- 
ties; hence they wished to ordain him a Master-singer.” 

Then, a noble, beauteous, and truthful woman is introduced in 
Goethe’s poem—namely, the Genius of Nature. Under her guid- 
ance, Hans Sachs sees and portrays the world with its passionate 
and curiously confused strivings, as Albrecht Diirer (his contem- 
porary and friend) saw and portrayed it. In rapid allusion, a 
number of other guides and associates of the Nuremberg poet are 
referred to: representatives of History and Mythology, of merry 
tales and mad drollery, as well as of romantic love. Taught, 
spurred, and alternately rallied and teased, or caressed by them, 
Hans Sachs never ages in his loving quality. His heart will not 
grow cold. At last, posterity places on his head the oak-wreath, 
which had always hovered, with living foliage, in the welkin, ready 
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to descend upon his brow. A banishing curse, therefore,—so 
Goethe concludes—upon the croaking crew that ever ignored the 
Master ! 

A word may here be in its place as to the earlier Minne-singers, 
who flourished in Germany between the twelfth and the fifteenth 
century, and whose language Goethe confesses not to have been 
conversant with, whilst he could easily read that of the later 
Towns’ Poets. 

Minne-song and Master-song are usually reckoned to bear their 
antagonistic difference in their very names. An unduly sharp 
division is thus made between the chivalric Minstrels of Love 
and the later Civic Bards. Yet the apparently distinctive name 
of “Meister” was already applied in the period of the Minne- 
singers, who, like their successors, had fixed school-rules of poetry. 
Again, the word “ Minne-singer” is of quite recent date. It was Bod- 
mer who first used it in the last century ; and this comparatively 
new word gave rise to an overstrained division-line, detrimental 
to a proper understanding. Jakob Grimm, the great authority, 
says :—“ The Minne and Meister Song are one plant, which at first 
was sweet; which in its older age developed into a degree of 
acerbity ; and which at last necessarily became woody. But un- 
less we go back to the days of its youth, we shall never compre- 
hend the branches and twigs which have sprouted forth froin it.” 

Even the ordinary separation into Chivalric Poets and Civic 
Poets must be accepted with some caution. Among the crowd of 
lyric bards of the Middle Ages, whose songs have been handed 
down to us in a famous collection, the splendid manuscript of 
which is still retained at Paris, there are not a few singers of 
humble descent and calling. We there meet a clerk, a school- 
master, a fisherman, a smith, and other mechanics—even a poet of 
the much persecuted Hebrew race, namely, the Jew Siisskind, of 
Trimberg. That which we possess of him is poetry of a more 
abstract, philosophical character, a kind of Solomonic wisdom, not 
untinged with grief. In the midst of clerical fanaticism, he sings 
of the freedom of thought :—* Thought penetrates through stone 
and steel. Thought travels quicker over the field than the 
quickest glance of the eye. Thought rises high up in the air 
above the soaring eagle.” 

No doubt, this Jewish thinker had at last to leave the poetic art, 
finding little favour among its noble patrons. With bitterness of 
feeling he complains that he is travelling on a fool’s errand. He 
says he will give it up, grow a long beard of grey hairs, live in the 
manner of the old Jews, clad in a long mantle with a capacious 
hood, walking along with lowly gait, and trying to forget that he 
had ever sung at Courts. 
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The vast majority of those whom we now call Minne-singers, 
and who are at present reckoned to constitute the “first classic 
epoch” of German literature, were no doubt of noble descent. 
Some of our Emperors were befriended by the Muse. Even 


Henry VI, that iron ruler, poured forth one of the most touching 
love songs, beginning thus— 


**T greet with song that sweetest lady 
Whom I can ne’er forget, 
Though many a day is past and gone 
Since face to face we met.” 


Frederick II., too, of the Suabian house of Hohenstaufen, struck 
the lyre; but as he wrote in the Italian tongue, he cannot be in- 
cluded among our own Minne-singers. There is great depth of 
feeling in his lay “ Di dolor mi conviene cantare.” An excellent 
English translation, under the title of “My Lady in Bondage,” is 
to be found in The Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo D’ Alcano 
to Dante Alighieri, by G. D. Rosetti. Some have fancied to see 
in that poem of Frederick an allusion to the captivity of the 
Church, a symbolization of religious ideas. This view is extra- 
ordinary indeed. The song of that free-thinking German Emperor, 
who almost anticipated the results of modern science, has as 
much to do with the Church as the Song of Solomon has. 

King-Emperors, Dukes, Princes, and Counts had a part, though a 
slight one, in the poetical literature of the Fatherland during the 
Middle Ages. But the main strength of the Minne-singing 
brotherhood dwelt in men of less ambitious descent, who had 
sprung from the lower nobility, and who were generally gifted 
with very small worldly goods, if with any at all. The mass of 
our early lyric bards were in rank only removed a degree from 
thesimple freeman. It is byno means sure that even the greatest 
of them, Walther von der Vogelweide, was of aristocratic origin. 
The contrary is more probable. He obtained a fief, it is true, for 
his services during an election contest for the German crown—the 
Imperial dignity having, through all our history, from the ninth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, not been a hereditary, 
but an elective one. 

Politically speaking, those older chivalric poets stood, as a rule, 
to the cause of national unity as against the claims of semi- 
sovereignty on the part of high aristocratic families or Princes. 
A great many of them also combated the pretensions of the Pope 
in terms the boldness of which is astounding when we consider 
that they did so several centuries before Luther, and at a time 
when the torture chamber and the stake were the means of deal- 
ing with heretics. Among the most courageous champions of 
this kind was Walther von der Vogelweide, whose renown shone 
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through centuries, and in whose wake a whole school of doughty 
singers came up. 

This political attitude of the chivalric poets was continued by 
many Master-singers in later times. Hans Sachs, most especially, 
is at one, on those points, with Walther von der Vogelweide. In 
the fifteenth century we yet meet with wandering Minne-singers, 
but they are few and far between, and the castle gates generally 
remain locked to them. The nobles change into robber-knights ; 
the chase, plundering raids, petty feuds, and gross carousals, are 
now their main occupations. The Empire is convulsed by the 
Leagues of the “ Cudgellers,” the “Grim Lions,” and other brigand 
associations of a degenerated aristocracy. Meanwhile, a new 
power rises in the cities. There, a spirit of freedom makes its way. 
There, trade and commerce flourish, and a lofty architecture keeps 
step with the development of the painter’s art. In the towns, 
therefore, poetry also takes its refuge. It is there the Bardic 
Guilds are henceforth established. 

The transition is a gradual one; the old poetic forms remaining 
at first the same as before. The Master-song is, as it were, evolved 
from the Minne-song, and appears, at any rate in the beginning, 
so mixed up with it that in some cases it is impossible to make a 
distinct classification one way or the other. The Master singers 
themselves claimed to be be the continuators of the old poetry, 
though they did so in rather a fanciful way. Among the “ Twelve 
Masters” who, the legend says, founded the schools of poetry in 
the cities, Frauenlob, Klingsor, Walther von der Vogelweide, the 
Marner, and Reinmar von Zweter are named—all undoubtedly 
Minne-singers, though by no means all belonging to the nobiliary 
order. 

I need not say that this alleged formal foundation of a Master- 
singer guild in the cities by the early medieval poets mentioned 
is as much a myth as Arthur’s Round Table. Chronologically, 
the Twelve Masters could not have acted together. Nor could 
they have done what the legend asserts, in the reign of Kaiser 
Otto the Great, under whom the event is said to have taken place. 
Nevertheless, even that myth shows that the Master-singers felt 
some contact with those that had been before them. 

Furthermore, among what are now called chivalric poets of love, 
there are several remarkably like some of the later didactic, 
sententious, civic singers. Again, among the earlier towns-poets, 
some far excel in fervour and chivalric sentiment their pro- 
totypes. Territorially also, the Master-song coincides with the 
Minne-song. It extended from Alsace, then a very centre of 
German culture, into Franconia, Bavaria, Thiiringen, and partly 
into Lower Germany—or Saxony, as it was then called. It was 
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mainly the south and the west on which both forms of poetry 
grew up—the one sprouting forth from the other. 

It will be easily understood, after this, that on the emblematic 
Meister-Tafel at Nuremberg the Rose Garden was depicted in 
which the errant chivalry was said to have formerly sung, and 
that Hans Sachs, in the sixteenth century, still composed many 
of his lays on the melodies of Walther von der Vogelweide and 
his compeers. No wonder the portrait of Sachs was afterwards 
added on the Nuremberg Meister-Tafel as a thirteenth to the 
medieval Twelve Masters. 

In his own time, Hans Sachs was esteemed, by not a few im- 
partial scholars, for the power and richness of his language, the 
many-sidedness of his mind, his varied and extraordinary know- 
ledge, as well as the life-like descriptions that characterize nearly 
all his works—barring, I must add, his rather crude tragedies. 
Indeed, a great distinction is to be made between his highly- 
amusing Carnival Comedies and other lighter plays, and his more 
pretentious, but exceedingly bare, stiff, and most unsatisfactory 
attempts at higher tragedy. Of his entertaining comedies, several 
—for instance, The Hot Ivron—have of late years been successfully 
revived on the German stage as curious examples of former 
manners and drolleries. 

Born seventy years before Shakspere, Sachs was the first in 
Germany, so far as we know, who laid down some rules, however 
simple, for acting; he himself, like Shakspere, taking personally 
part in the representation of his own plays. It need scarcely be 
said that otherwise no comparison can be made between the two. 
There is only one Shakspere among all nations and ages. So 
great an actor as Devrient (not a French name, by the bye, 
though pronounced so now, but a Flemish, Low German one; 
De Vrient meaning “The Friend”) has fully acknowledged the 
merits of Hans Sachs in respect to the counsels and indications 
laid down by him for players. In his History of the German Art 
of Acting, Devrient states that the true dramatic bent of Hans 
Sachs is shown by the fact of his having so strongly insisted on 
certain points in acting; that he had acquired a very lively 
artistic tact through the personal influence he had gained upon 
the Society of Comedians at Nuremberg; and that several of his 
precepts—such as those given for the tragedies of Kleopatra and 
Antonius and Prince Concretus—prove a considerable discrimi- 
nation as to rhetoric and mimic expression. Thus, says Devrient, 
“the rudely hewn figures of the dramatic art began to move in 
their limbs, and to feel the breath of independent life.” 

The fellow-players of Hans Sachs at Nuremberg were often 
Master-singers, and other burghers, members of the guilds, masters 
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and mates. There is no proof of a special theatre having been 
built. Probably inns, in some cases private booths, and occasion- 
ally the Martha Church were the localities for the theatrical 
representation. Some years back, more light was thrown upon 
those hitherto obscure points by a work of Mr. Rudolf Genée, 
who has had access to the minutes of the Nuremberg Town 
Council in the days of Hans Sachs. From these documents, the 
doings of the poet as a manager come out with much clearness. 

He was a well-read man, this prosperous shoemaker, whom 
some of his contemporaries had likened, with rather exaggerating 
comparison, to Vergil, Tibullus, Propertius, Euripides, and other 
lights of antiquity. In spite of his lowly origin, he had in early 
youth been to “a Latin school, where he learned Puerilia, Gram- 
matica, and Musica, according to the custom of the time,” but 
which, at the age of seventy-three, he professes to have rather 
forgotten. However, he was at any rate acquainted with all the 
then existing translations of classic and other remarkable works. 
His detractors, who vilified him as if he had been an ignorant 
versifier of public fairs, may be put to shame by the still exist- 
ing catalogue of his library. 

He had read Homer, Herodotos, Xenophon, sop, Ovid, Seneca, 
Plinius, Plutarch, Livius, Suetonius; of Oriental works, Bidpai, 
that collection of fables and tales which is founded on the Indian 
Pantschatantra. Of Italian poets he knew Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
He perused with equal zeal the ancient poets, philosophers, his- 
torians, and orators. He was acquainted with Josephus, with the 
Fathers of the Church, nay, with some contents of the Koran. 
The writings of contemporary scholars like Reuchlin, Erasmus, 
Agricola,and Melanchthon were fully within the range of his close 
attention. He studied the chronicles of Germany, Hungary, Bur- 
gundy, France, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. At the same 
time he was at home in all the popular lore of his own country. 

An Idealist in his aims, a Realist in, his manner, he greatly 
relished depicting both the good and the bad sides of the various 
classes, whom he untiringly observed with the eye of an impartial 
judge. A sound patriot, a firm foe of all disruptionist tendencies 
within the Empire, he was a warm-hearted lover of his native free 
town, whose topography and institutions he has depicted in a rather 
diffuse production. One of his most powerful denunciations is 
directed against the Margrave Albrecht of Brandenburg, who had 
cruelly devastated the territory of Nuremberg. He makes that 
princely oppressor go down, after his death, to the “Hell water, 
Styx,” where an innumerable crowd of his victims await and curse 
him—men, women, and children; many with hacked, blood-stained 
bodies, ghastly pale, and wild with rage. Charon arrives, who 
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ferries the souls over for judgment. But before the ghost of the 
dead tyrant is allowed to step into the boat, he must, at the ferry- 
man’s bidding, throw off all the vices and sins of which he has 
been guilty since his youth, or else the ship would sink under the 
terrible load! The ghost does as he is bidden, and a fire is made 
of the vast heap of his misdeeds, which burns with such an 
enormous flame that its sparks fly up into Heaven. Meanwhile, 
on the opposite shore, an outcry arises from many dead tyrants 
who have been there since classic antiquity, and who longingly call 
out to the Margrave :—“Come here, thou breaker of the country’s 
peace! Thou Tyrant and Proscriber!” 

One of the most impressive war-songs of Hans Sachs went forth 
as an appeal to the nation, when Germany was threatened with a 
Turkish invasion. He also faced westward with his lute when the 
war-cloud rose in France. In another patriotic poem he holds up to 
German Princes the example of Marcus Curtius. In the “ Faith- 
ful Chieftain,” which he wrote at the age of sixty-nine, he longingly 
speaks of the happiness which Germany could enjoy if she had a 
leader who would overthrow the power of tyrants and restore her 
freedom. 

In a soul-stirring Vision, dealing with the horrors of War, the 
patriotic singer foreshadowed, in almost Dantesque strains, the fear- 
ful events which were destined, in the seventeenth century, to 
break the unity, the power, and the freedom of the German nation 
during a struggle unparalleled in length and awfulness. Soon after 
his death the strange prophecy came but too true. Under the 
somewhat mysterious, symbolical images which the poet uses in 
that Vision, I think we can recognise the Kaiser in the strong, 
weapcned man who wears a crown on his head; the Roman Pontiff 
under the figure of the Dragon with the triple tiara. 

A hater of war, when made for lawless purposes, Hans Sachs 
preaches manly resistance, in the spirit of the ancients, to foreign 
aggression. In his “ Lansquenet Mirror,” the Genius of Nature 
shows to the Poet the ravages of war, with all its iniquities, 
its destruction of industry, its dangers to morality and justice, 
Hence the poet turns his face away from war. But then the 
Genius of Righteousness admonishes him to gird on the sword, if 


need be, for the protection of the right and the honour of the 
Fatherland :— 


** Gesell, man muss des Feinds sich wehren, 
Der wider Recht und Ehren bekiimmert unser Land. 
Allda mit theurer Hand wehrt man sich recht und billig ; 
Da sollst auch Du gutwillig Deinem Vaterland beistahn. 
Als ein ehrlicher Mann dran setze Leib und Blut, 

Kraft, Macht, Gewalt und Gut, Dein Vaterland zu retten, 
Wie auch die Alten thiiten.” 
VOL. XXIV. 
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Hans Sachs died in 1576, in his eighty-second year—nearly the 
age which Goethe attained. In 1568, after having collected his 
numerous works, which he had gathered in thirty-four manuscript 
folios, the hoary-headed Patriarch of the Master-singers—who was 
not a mere cobbler—records that “God had given him riches, 
honour, praise, and great good luck, well brought up children, and 
a true and beautiful wife.” He was twice married—the second 
time in his sixty-seventh year, with a very young woman, also 
distinguished by great beauty, the details of which he minutely 
depicts with loving zeal. Outliving all his children, he passed 
away peacefully in silent and serene meditation. A poetical 
memorial, touchingly picturing his last days in the shape of a 
dream, was raised to him by his pupil in the “sweet and graceful 
art,” Puschmann, of Gorlitz. 

The epoch of the Reformation had been filled with the fame of 
Hans Sachs. Even long after the Thirty Years’ War the learned 
Wagenseil (Von der Meister-singer Holdseliger Kunst: 1698) ex- 
pressed an opinion that his poems would be prized and his memory 
revered as long as the world lasts. This admiring testimony and 
over-eager prediction was not destined to be fulfilled during the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The terrible misfortunes of 
Germany had destroyed many of the best roots of her national 
life; and thus the recollection of the refined poetry of the Minne- 
singer Age vanished wholly among the masses. The achievements 
of the Master-singer epoch were first forgotten among those classes 
that pass as the guardians of literary treasures. So the books of 
the poet were almost lost—not to be had anywhere. From 
Ranisch’s Historisch-Kritische Lebensbeschreibung Hans Sachsens 
(1756) we see that in those days “many a burgher and peasant. 
were yet in possession of some part of his works,” but that these 
men of the people “did not easily sell the treasure so dear to them 
to any learned men; preferring to seek pleasant recreation in their 
perusal after labour was done, or on the day of rest.” 

Gottsched, Wieland, Goethe, Herder, Lessing sought in vain to 
awaken the interest necessary for bringing out a new and full 
edition of the works of Hans Sachs. There was no writer, in last 
century, more imbued with Hellenic gracefulness of spirit, or more 
characterised by what is called French elegance, than Wieland. 
And it was he who wrote :—“It is long enough that Germany has 
ignored her Poet, and that we all have forgotten our Master.” In 
Friedrich von Schlegel’s opinion:—“This Nuremberg master was 
not only the most fertile, but also the most powerful in his line, 
especially rich in humour and good, sound sense. And if we are to 
mention of other nations that which, in their own literature of 
olden times, they by no means treat slightingly, but greatly 
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respect, we may say that he was, at least, more inventive than 
Chaucer, richer than Marot, more practical than both. As to 
language, his productions contain a rich treasure, which is not used 
yet at all.” 

Yet, in spite of these appeals of a number of the first poets and 
writers of Germany, the works of Hans Sachs were not republished. 
People remained for a long time content with mere wretched 
extracts from which no true impression could be gathered of one 
who had exercised great influence even on the mind of Goethe. 
Those days of shame are fortunately past. The statue of Hans 
Sachs adorns his native town; and though some of his most 
striking Meister-Lieder yet await publication, a critical edition of 
the mass of his works has either appeared, or is in course of being 
issued. To-day, Germany is once more proud of him; and at last 
the words of Goethe—upon whom the name of “ Alt-Meister” has 
fondly been conferred by his own worshipping admirers—have 
become true in regard to the long abused or ignored older master:— 

** Wie er so heimlich gliicklich lebt, 
Da droben in den Wolken schwebt 
Ein Eichkranz ewig jung belaubt ; 
Den setzt die Nachwelt ihm auf’s Haupt. 


In Froschpfuhl all das Volk verhbannt, 
Das seinen Meister je verkannt !” 


Karu Buinp. 


WHAT IS IMPERIAL DEFENCE? 


In the July and September numbers of this Review, opposite 
sides were taken by well-known authorities upon the general 
question of the proper attitude of the Colonies, financial and 
other, as regards the defence of that British Empire of which 
they form a great and a growing part. I do not propose here 
to enter at all into the question whether the Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee or Colonel Howard Vincent has the best of 
the argument. I intend rather to discuss points which should be 
common ground with the disputants—namely, the nature of the de- 
fence which ought to be provided, whether the Colonies contribute 
to it or not. I am the more anxious to do this, as it seems pretty 
clear that the Colonies are not averse to spending even considerable 
sums upon what they suppose to be elements of Imperial Defence; 
while they have a distinct dislike to offering contributions to other 
elements on which the mother country now lays vital stress. It is 
argued on behalf of the Colonies, and to much of the public the 
argument is plausible, that while they spend money on matters 
which the Home Government are somewhat inclined to consider is 
not defence of any kind, they cannot properly be asked to con- 
tribute to the defence which the Home Government considers 
Imperial, unless they have a voice in the conduct of the Imperial 
Foreign Policy. The argument is really more singular than it looks 
at first sight, and it would scarcely have seen the light were it not 
that even the most thoughtful of us have not yet wholly emerged 
from the clouds of error which settled down upon us as the great 
naval leaders of the war-time died off, and from which we only 
began to emerge some five- or six-and-twenty years ago. 

The argument assumes that the question is one between the 
mother country and the Colonies, not one between the Colonies 
and their foreign enemies. It assumes that Imperial Defence and 
Local Defence are the same thing. It assumes that it is a matter 
of indifference to the Colonies whether the Empire to which they 
belong is defended or not. But it does not assume that it is a 
matter of indifference to the Colonies whether the British Empire 
is broken up by foreign enemies or not. And herein lies the flaw 
In 1. 
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Each colony is in itself a small nation, which, if it stood alone 
could be swallowed up by the mere capacity for devouring which 
many larger and older nations possess. It may nominally be a 
member of a great empire, but if the defensive system of the em- 
pire is fallacious or defective, it is not great in the sense of being 
able to attord protection to its members. These members are then 
each thrown back on their own defensive resources. But obviously 
their own resources are absurdly inadequate. Supposing that every 
subject of the British Empire contributed a fixed sum to the general 
defence which was efficient, what proportion would it bear for each 
colony, of that sum which it would be forced to raise in order to 
set up an independent defence for itself which might make it a 
tougher morsel to swallow, but could not possibly prevent it from 
being swallowed ? 

The British Empire, being the greatest thing in the world, is in 
& position to bid defiance to the rest of the world if it chooses. No 
single British colony, and perhaps no group of colonies, is in such 
a position. Each might exhaust itself with effort and bring finan- 
cial ruin to itself, with the certainty that in the end it would pre- 
sent to the world the picture which first introduced me to the 
marvels of the magic lantern—that of an unhappy blood-worm 
wriggling in the jaws of a water-tiger ! 

Therefore, on the face of things, it follows, that unless each 
colony is imperially defended, it is not defended at all; and the 
corollary succeeds, that if it is imperially defended, it is wholly de- 
fended. There is, therefore, no question as between the Colonies 
and the Home Country on the subject of defence. It is entirely a 
question for each colony whether it wishes, or does not wish, to be 
defended against foreign enemies. If each colony thinks it prudent 
to leave it to the décision of the electors of the United Kingdom 
whether it is to be-defended or not, it seems to me to be entirely a 
matter for each colony to settle for itself. If it would rather go 
undefended than ‘forego a claim to a small proportionate voice in 
directing Imperial Foreign Policy, I know not who shall interfere 
with its choice. But I think each colony should clearly under- 
stand its position. 

But then it appears to me that the whole attitude of the Colonies 
arises from fundamental errors with regard to sea-strategy in war. 
They are by no means to be blamed for these errors, for they have 
been inoculated with them by lymph supplied from the mother 
country which was taken from diseased patients, and we find such 
patients strolling up and down amongst us still. 

The conception of the British Empire in its defensible aspect sup- 
posing a league of powers against it, which I believe to be the true 
one, is exactly that which the Germans hold of their home empire, 
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and which we all suppose to be a true one. The German Empire 
is a conglomeration of allied States, with free intercommunication 
between them, all surrounded by a ring-fence, which is called the 
frontier. On the far side of this ring-fence is mostly land belong- 
ing to Russians, Austrians, Frenchmen, and so on. Butif we begin 
where the Dutch frontier and the German frontier are contermin- 
ous on the shore of the North Sea, and follow that shore till we 
come to the Danish frontier, we have a piece of the ring-fence which 
has water on the other side of it. Then we come to that part of 
the ring-fence which separates Germany from Denmark, and we 
have again land on the other side of it. Still following on the 
German side of the ring-fence, we find water the other side of it 
all along the shore of the Baltic up to the Russian frontier. 

The two characteristics of the German Empire are that the roads 
within it are over land, and while there is land on the other side of 
most of the ring-fence surrounding it, there is a small part which 
has water on the other side. 

The meaning of this ring-fence is that within it there is every- 
where free traffic over the roads, in accordance with the laws of 
the Empire, but there is no free traffic over the land on the other 
side of the fence but by favour of some other Power. If some 
other Power is able to stop, or to check, or to make laws for regu- 
lating the traffic within the ring-fence, it ceases to be a frontier, 
and the Empire so far ceases to be one. But there is a difference 
between the status of the land and the sea on the other side of the 
frontier, which requires to be noticed in order to make the con- 
ception clear. The land holds the same status whether in peace 
or war. The sea holds one status in peace, but may hold a different 
one in war. Germany cannot send anything over her frontier into 
the land on the other side of it, even in peace time, without per- 
mission of another Power. She can send anything she likes across 
her frontier into the sea beyond it in peace time, as no Power 
then assumes control of it. But as soon as war breaks out, there 
is every likelihood of some Power declaring that this water territory 
is hers for the time, and forbidding anything German to pass into 
it. In 1870, for instance, France made the Baltic her sea, as far as 
Germany was concerned, and was strong enough to forbid the 
Germans to pass over their frontier into it. Then we must recollect 
that France was really, in so acting, transferring her frontier, which 
in peace was bounded by the sea, to the German frontier where it 
was bounded by the land. 

The British Empire, like the German, is a conglomeration of 
States, with a difference as to roads that those within each State 
are mostly land roads, while those between them are water roads. 
Otherwise the frontier is similar to the German frontier. There is 
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land on the other side of the frontier of those parts of the Empire 
found in Canada, in India, at the Cape, and at Gibraltar. In 
peace time there is a free sea, and therefore no sea frontier over 
which permission must be asked to travel. But when war comes 
it is different. If we do not advance our frontier to the enemy’s 
shore, as France did in 1870, we do not surrender our rights over 
our land roads, within the Empire, but we surrender our sea roads, 
and some other Powers, with whom we are at war, take possession 
of them, and make laws of their own to regulate our traffic within 
the Empire. 

Germany, with a perfectly clear conception of the nature of the 
case, has understood that Imperial Defence is frontier defence : 
defence, that is, which preserves control over all the roads within 
the ring-fence intact. She is certain that any defence but this is 
thrown away. All the local fortifications which have not to do with 
the defence of the frontier, which were common when Germany 
was not an Empire, but a mere gathering of friendly States, have 
gone to ruin. The local armies, over which each State had control, 
have become Imperial armies, and are ready to be moved at any 
moment to any part of the frontier which is threatened. But she 
preserves and strengthens all those fortresses which are on the 
frontier and are part of the frontier defence. 

The British Empire has equally clear conceptions as to the 
frontiers where there is land on both sides. She quite understands 
that it is the Canadian and Indian frontiers of the Empire which 
must be defended, and she has no idea of spending money on such 
interior defences as would surround Montreal or Agra with fortifi- 
cations, or localize an army for the separate defence of the Bengal 
Presidency. She is clear that in war it is the frontier which must 
be defended by all the available force of whatever kind ; and she will 
not waste her energies on interior localized defences, because such 
things cannot come into play at all until her frontier defence has 
proved a failure, and because if it did, she might have been 
spending on these interior defences what might have made it a 
success. 

But whether it is in India, or Canada, or Australia, or the Cape, 
or the United Kingdom, the moment we come to the water we 
reverse all the principles we have been so carefully carrying out 
on land. Every State within the Empire is seen to be spending 
great energy and considerable sums of money on that very form 
of localized interior defence which she so entirely agrees with 
Germany in scouting as long as she is thinking of forces marching 
overland to the attack. In the United Kingdom there is always 
a very strong body of opinion which urges the spending of money 
on those apparently frontier, but really interior defences which 
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consist of coast fortifications and localized troops, on the very plea 
that the frontier is not sufficiently defended. Not one man so act- 
ing would apply his principle to Canada or to India. He would 
laugh to scorn anyone who proposed it. Moreover, he would 
have said that France was distinctly mad, if, in 1870, she had 
begun to expend money on the fortification of Brest, Cherbourg 
and Toulon, and to erect batteries and localize troops for the 
defence of Bordeaux or Marseilles. He would have said directly 
that it was impossible for the German fleet to come out and attack 
any of those ports; but that if there was any chance of it, the 
proper plan was to strengthen the French fleet in the Baltic and 
the North Sea. He would have seen the absurdity of spending 
money and energy on these local defences, because the fleet had a 
bad hold of that French frontier which it had been necessary to 
advance to their enemy’s shores in the North Sea and in the 
Baltic. But it is only very slowly, and with the utmost difficulty 
that reasoning so illogical with regard to the defence of the British 
Islands is being made to give way, and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that the Colonies should still remain in the thick of 
the error. 

It is well worth while to attempt some analysis of the methods 
of thought by which such illogical conclusions have been reached. 

The chief cause is perhaps a clinging belief that though there 
cannot be a common territory on land over which hostile armies 
may cross and re-cross on their several hostile occasions without 
interfering with one another, there can be, and generally is, a 
common sea, The belief is in part traditional, coming down from 
a time when there were no sea-keeping ships, and when the 
proximity of opposing shores allowed of military expeditions 
crossing it at distant points and in different directions: a French 
expedition seeking to ravage an English shore at one point, while 
an English expedition was seeking to ravage the French shore at 
another point. But all this passed away when ships became sea- 
keeping, and were able to take positions at sea off the enemy’s 
ports, and to hold them. The conditions at sea then became pre- 
cisely the same in principle as on land. The weaker side infringed 
the principle at his peril. He was driven from the sea, over the 
frontier into his ports by the stronger side, in precisely the same 
way as the French and English armies drove one another over the 
frontier of Portugal in the Peninsular War. Fleets and squadrons 
watching the enemy’s ports, and threatening any forces that might 
attempt to cross the frontier out of them, had a front and a rear 
just as armies had, and neither side could permit the other to 
operate in his rear and on the line of his communications. 

But a certain historical basis may be found for belief in a con- 
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trary state of affairs which might pass if it were not examined. 
For instance, in 1781 Darby’s fleet, proceeding to relieve Gibraltar, 
crossed the track of de Grasse’s fleet going to assist our revolted 
American Colonies. Here was a common sea without doubt. But 
why was it so? Because our frontier defence was incomplete. 
Because we had not force enough to watch the frontier passes into 
our territory at Brest, Cadiz, Carthagena, and Toulon all at once, 
and so we gave up watching any of them. And we could not 
attack de Grasse at sea as we should naturally have done, because 
we could not trust the local defences of Gibraltar to hold out till 
we had done so. In other words, we had discovered that if frontier 
defence of the sea territory could not be maintained, local defence 
was no use. All wecould do was to make a choice which of the 
locally defended. places was to go, and we let the Colonies go rather 
than Gibraltar. The real condition of the sea at that time was more 
closely allied to that of the land of the Confederate States when 
Sherman was marching across them. No one doubts, or could 
doubt, that it was failure of frontier defence that admitted, for the 
moment, of a territory common to the Federal and Confederate 
armies. 

How far the admission of such fallacies into our minds may 
ultimately carry the best of us may be gathered from the follow- 
ing: The Royal Commissioners of 1859, sitting in judgment on the 
defences of the United Kingdom, listened with grave acquiescence 
while the then Captain of the Excellent explained to them how a 
French fleet and army might attack Plymouth because its natural 
protector, the British fleet, was detained at the mouth of the 
Channel protecting commerce! Speaker and listeners were all 
men of eminence and intellect, but none of them detected the 
utter nonsense of what they heard. 

Another cause, most insidious in its effects, is the belief that 
when “defence” and “defensive arrangements” are spoken of, 
physical contact between opposing forces is referred to. Seldom 
or never does the naval strategist think of exchange of shot and 
shell, crossing of swords, ramming or torpedoing, boarding, and 
so on, when he speaks of blockade, command of the sea, and 
defence of commerce. If there is fighting, there is, in his view, 
failure of strategy, for that is intended to achieve its object with- 
out fighting. When the naval strategist speaks of “defence,” he 
means prevention by moral effect. He understands from the 
reason of the thing, as well as from an almost unbroken historical 
record, that no attack will ever be made unless the gain promised 
is greater than the risk incurred. If he makes the certain risk 
greater than the problematical gain, and still the enemy incurs 
it, he can only hope that the enemy will so continue to act. He is 
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as certain to be worsted in the end, as the persevering spendthrift 
is to find his way to the bankruptcy court. The naval strategist’s 
theory of defence would be more perfect if it were not challenged, 
but with Medina-Sidonia, Thurot, Hoche, Humbert, Bompart, 
Napoleon in Egypt, Persano, and Ting before him as examples, 
he remains calm. 

It is never meant that blockade can make it physically impos- 
sible for ships to leave or enter port: only that few ships will 
attempt to do so because of the risk. 

Again, when the danger to these islands of being “starved out,” 
or of their foreign commerce being stopped, is spoken of, physical 
interception of ships is not referred to. Whatis meant is that the 
risks of capture will have such a moral effect upon shippers and 
underwriters, that they will not forward the usual supplies unless 
the inhabitants of these islands will consent to pay starvation 
prices. And that, even then, to reduce the risks of capture, only 
special classes of vessels—the swiftest—will,’as was the case in the 
American Civil War, be employed in the traffic. There cannot be 
an immediate and full supply of such ships, and the country is 
starved out as a consequence of short supplies at high prices, 
though the enemy may have captured or destroyed very few 
ships. 

Again, with regard to land forces used in defence, which most 
naval strategists insist upon up to a certain point, it is not supposed 
that anyone will attack them. It is supposed that the fact of there 
being a garrison, coupled with the watch which the navy is able to 
keep, will make it hopeless for the enemy to think of attack, unless 
he first beats the watching navy, in which case no garrison could 
defend itself. The navy cannot guarantee that small flotillas—how 
small will depend on the local conditions—may not cross the 
frontier and get in its rear. The garrison is a necessity to prevent 
such small expeditions being thought of. 

A third strongly-rooted but wasteful, and even dangerous, belief, 
is that ships alone will attack ports, or, more unlikely still, seek to 
enter them. It is not to be doubted that we yearly spend enormous 
sums of money on heavy works and guns, submarine mines, and 
Brennan torpedoes, every penny of which is wasted unless it be true 
that in future wars the enemy’s warships, for purposes of his own 
which are not defined, will desire to steam into our harbours. It 
is not much to say that we should never want to steam into the 
enemy’s harbours, because our hypothetical enemy is always 
peculiar. 

Putting aside the question whether such entries could in any 
case be made by a ship likely to be pinned in the port she had 
entered by a superior force outside, we must consider the induce- 
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ments offered to an enemy to pursue such a course. They could 
scarcely include the prospect of conquering or holding the port, 
for that must include holding the surrounding town and country, 
which she would not be competent to do. There remains only the 
prospect of destroying property or carrying off spoil. On a small 
scale there are instances of these things being done by the Power 
in command of the sea, as when Captain Cooper Key demanded 
from the unprotected port of Libau in the Baltic, the few ships in 
the harbour, and sent his boats in to bring them out. But if there 
had been a very small battery and a very small Russian garrison, 
Captain Key would not have been justified in expending his 
ammunition and risking his men for so small an object. It is there- 
fore mere common-sense to assume that if an enemy’s cruiser found 
an entirely undefended port with valuable shipping in it to be had 
on demand, or surrounded by a town likely to pay handsomely 
to escape bombardment, she might wish to enter that port in order 
to make the demand. But even were she well assured that there 
was no hostile cruiser near at hand, and no stray mines to run upon 
nor any masked battery to open on her after she got inside—of 
none of which could she be at all assured—she could hardly forget 
that it is almost impossible for such a port to be undefended. Ever 
since our Annual Naval Manceuvres have been established, there has 
always been a rule that a ship caught at anchor by an enemy under 
way is placed hors de combat. Any enemy’s ship will understand 
that, as soon as she gets into a harbour she is at the mercy of any 
harbour tug whose captain has sufficient pluck to run at her. The 
paper-like steel sides of the smaller unprotected cruisers, cannot 
prevent the entry of the stem of the weakest tug, and they would 
probably sink at the first blow. A protected cruiser, or even a battile- 
ship, so struck would scarcely be in a position to go to sea again. 

It is, in fact, almost impossible to conceive modern cruisers 
attempting to enter ports with hostile designs, the game is so 
far from being worth the candle; and as the ship or ships alone 
could not capture the place, attack of any kind, save by a proper 
flotilla and troops, is out of question. Anything in the nature of 
destruction must be carried out under cover of darkness and by 
small boats. 

But an enemy’s ship in case to enter a port, must be in case to 
block it: to stop wholly or in great part the outward traffic, and to 
make captures from the attempted inward traffic. Is it conceivable 
that the gain of entering a port should so overbalance the risk, as 
to turn the scale against an attack on trading ships outside the 
port, which offers no risk whatever ? 

Bearing all these things in mind, does it not follow that any 
reasonable frontier defence, that is, any reasonable watching of the 
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enemy’s ports out of which alone hostile forces can issue, together 
with any reasonable threatening of such forces as might succeed in 
evading the watch and getting to sea, must abolish the necessity 
for local defences of any magnitude ? 

On the other hand, no one ought to deny that some local 
defences are necessary. The question before us is what kind, and 
how much ? 

Though the analogy between the condition of an Empire with 
interior land roads like Germany and interior water roads like the 
British Empire be complete, there is in a certain detail, a difference 
which must not be overlooked. Flying columns of land forces can 
seldom maintain themselves long, or travel far in an enemy’s terri- 
tory. Even were they not easily tracked by the forces holding the 
country, the difficulty of supply transport soon becomes fatal. In 
the days of sailing ships, when a squadron could subsist on its in- 
ternal supplies (except water, which was to be had almost anywhere) 
for six months, and travel by favour of the wind to the ends of the 
earth, the naval flying column had scarcely any analogy with the 
military one. And then, as frontier defence was excessively diffi- 
cult to maintain, local defences within the Empire, how often soever 
they may have failed, were reasonable against the attacks of such 
flying columns. 

But the steam flying column has no such powers as its sailing 
ancestor. It is impossible for it to go far, or to stay out long, 
without extraneous supplies. It must either arrange to pass from 
friendly port to friendly port, drawing coal from each (but at the 
same time giving notice of its whereabouts, just as if it were 
marching on land), or it must take a train with it just like any 
military flying column. But then it must be assured of non- 
hostile anchorages in which to transfer the coal and stores from 
the transports to the warships. Hence a modern naval flying 
column, passing over a sea which it does not command, has 
difficulties before it which its ancestors never had. As a flotilla 
it may, perhaps, be doubled in size for any given strength, if it 
is to be made independent of extraneous supply. But every 
supply-ship added to it makes it less likely to be able to put 
to sea unobserved, or unattacked. To avoid this danger it must 
be very small. It can only be large when frontier defence fails, 
but then it marches by reason of its force, as Wellington marched 
in 1813, giving up the Lisbon base, or as Sherman marched, 
giving up the Mississippi base, in 1864. 

If a naval flying column can march, not by force, but by 
evasion, without a train, and so keep its fighting power con- 
terminous with its size, it must either have its objective at a 
very short distance, or, if its objective is at a great distance, it 
must have a friendly port open near the objective, already stored 
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with coal and munitions. Wellington could not possibly have 
marched to fight the battle of Vittoria had he not been relying 
on supplies coming to him from over sea to Santander and other 
northern Spanish ports. Sherman could not possibly have 
marched across the Confederate States if he had not known 
that his friends were in possession of Port Royal and other 
places on the sea-coast where he could receive supplies. It is 
not possible for a flying column, either by land or sea, to march 
to a great distance and forthwith deliver a heavy attack. Even 
those extremely light flying columns, the Confederate Alabamus, 
succumbed one after another, either directly, like the Sumter, or 
indirectly, like the Alabama herself, to the inexorable law of 
supply. Not one of them ever dared to contemplate the mad- 
ness of an attack on territory. 

When, therefore, any of the Colonies or India proceed to the 
spending of money on what is called Coast Defence, they are simply 
doing that which if the King of Saxony were to do, we should 
think him mad or silly. They are erecting fortresses on the bound- 
aries of Saxony, and localizing troops for the defence of Dresden 
which ought to be on the Russian frontier. If Germany were at 
war with Russia we should right well understand that the King 
of Saxony, by so acting, was doing his best, firstly to assist in the 
break-up of the Empire, and, secondly, to seal the doom of his 
own kingdom. We should have thought just the same of France 
in 1870, if she had begun to localize her ships and look to her 
coast fortifications. But it seems impossible for us to see that 
when India and the Colonies spend their money and localize their 
force for the so-called protection of their ports and shores, they 
are doing just the things which we should think so ridiculous on 
the part of other nations. 

Colonel Howard Vincent tells us how the Colonies maintain 
77,000 troops, of which Canada maintains 38,000, Australasia 
32,000, and South Africa 7,000. But he does not point out that 
Canada’s troops, and those at the Cape, are on the frontiers of the 
Empire which they may have to defend, while those of Australasia 
are localized in the interior of the Empire, and cannot be used locally 
till itbreaks up. He also tells us how the Colonies spend £1,000,000 
a year in interest on capital sunk in defence, and £1,200,000 a year 
directly in defence. To know what is being spent on Imperial 
Defence, we ought to know what Canada and the Cape are spending 
on their part of the ring-fence of the Empire which has land on the 
other side of it. That is clearly Imperial Defence, and should be 
treated separately. But the £126,000 which Australia pays to 
maintain a fleet in her own waters is the King of Saxony with- 
drawing forces from the German frontier to localize them at Dres- 
den. In any real war pressure, the Imperial Government would 
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be compelled to give up the subsidy, and withdraw the Australian 
fleet to such frontier passes as the enemy might threaten to force. 
It might be Diego-Suarez, it might be New Caledonia, it might be 
Saigon, or it might be Vladivostock. If the Australians are paying 
this £126,000 on the clear understanding that it is only in peace 
time that the ships must remain in Australian waters, and that in 
war the Government can order them where they are required, the 
payment being continued, then this is a sum spent by Australia 
on Imperial Defence, but not otherwise. 

So with the 32,000 troops maintained by Australasia. If they 
are localized in peace time, but under the orders of the Imperial 
Government in war, they undoubtedly form part of the Imperial 
Defence. But if they are localized and only under the orders of 
the local government in war, they are not only not part of the Im- 
perial Defence, but are no defence of any kind. They are no defence 
for Australia if the Imperial Defence is complete, because then 
Australia cannot be attacked. They are no defence for Australia if 
the Imperial Defence is so incomplete as to allow her to be attacked, 
because then their numbers are altogether too small. 

Supposing Imperial—that is frontier—Defence reasonably com- 
plete, there can be but one form of attack to which Australia is open. 
Very light cruisers of the enemy might act against her ports, as the 
German Augusta acted against the French in 1870, when the French 
advanced frontier in the Baltic and the North Sea was reasonably 
defended. They might—although it is most unlikely—find their 
way, if they were not warned off, to the neighbourhood of the chief 
Australian ports for the purpose of preying on the commerce enter- 
ing or leaving them. It is true that the Alabamas never dared to 
act so, but the Augusta did spend a couple of days off the Gironde 
in making such prizes. All that is wanted is a single very light 
cruiser at each port, localized there, which will make sure that 
Alabamas will go elsewhere for their prizes. If it is desired to pro- 
vide against a still more remote contingency—namely, that an 
enemy's cruiser might appear whose power was great enough to 
make nothing of a fight with the local cruiser, and to go on with 
her depredations after defeating her, there would be reason in pro- 
viding a light sea-faced battery with a small garrison, under the 
guns of which the local cruiser might be secure till the support of 
an Imperial cruiser was obtained. 

From the point of view here taken it must be inferred that some 
of the Colonies are giving their money and their energies for that 
which is not meat; and that the same money handed over to the 
Imperial authority, so long as it kept the Imperial forces at a 
certain standard, would be much more wisely spent. 


P. H. Coos. 


A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. 


In the ladies’ saloon of the Amuzon I first made the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Fairfax. The surroundings of our first meeting were 
hardly propitious, for we were neither of us at our best. The 
Amazon was still in the tropics, and, while the heat was stifling, 
a heavy sea was running, and above and on all sides a sullen 
grey sky touched a still greyer expanse of dreary towering waves. 

The Caribbean Sea is never famed for its smoothness, and we 
had not even a favourable exainple, as some of us found to our 
cost. We were somewhere between Haiti and Barbadoes, and 
already the atmosphere of glamour that clings around the “ fairy 
islands of the West” was passing away. 

Enthusiastic tourists were fast forgetting their raptures over the 
mystic blues of the jagged island peaks, and their admiration of 
the tangles of strange trees and flowers, in their keen desire to 
reach home and its comforts once more. Already at this distance 
memories of the beauties they had left were becoming over- 
shadowed by yet more vivid recollections of the tough steaks they 
had vainly battled with, and the innumerable tins of condensed 
milk and doubtful butter that had been sacrificed in the futile 
endeavour to allay their healthy English appetites. 

Their eyes and imaginations had indeed been feasted by the 
beauties of Nature, but where the West Indies are concerned, 
tropical abundance comes to a standstill at the kitchen door. 
Through the open window of the saloon I could hear a returning 
passenger, satiated with clammy bananas, and the inevitable yam, 
declaiming to a sympathetic although limited audience on the 
superior merits of good English cream and bread and butter over 
all the boasted delicacies of the tropics. 

His remarks were acquiesced in from time to time by his appre- 
ciative hearers, but although sound in themselves, they struck me 
as rather cruel ; but then I was nota fair judge, for I was ill myself, 
being a bad sailor. It was in consequence of the “ cruel empire of 
the wave” that I had retired into the ladies’ saloon in search of 
such peace and quiet as the groaning, creaking steamer could 
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afford, content to remain a helpless and forlorn bundle of humanity 
on the hard and narrow cushions of that uninteresting asylum. 

I was not, however, alone, for on the opposite bench, lay another 
bundle even more forlorn-looking than myself. 

The ladies’ saloon was not a pleasant place, although, if I may 
believe the handbook of the Steamship Company, it had been 
“fitted up regardless of expense in the most costly and elegant 
modern style.” It certainly had plenty of carved woodwork of 
shining yellow maple full of “eyes.” 

I never admired maplewood, and I have hated it ever since, 
for during the many weary hours I lay there helpless, the countless 
“eyes” appeared to my feverish brain to take shape, and to stare 
down on me with relentless and heartless disdain. The cushions, 
although covered with an expensive figured rep of a violent blue, 
were stiff and unyielding, and the raised pattern made dinted 
marks on one’s cheek if one tried to rest one’s head against its 
surface for more than a minute at a time. A couple of plates filled 
with the unappetizing relics of an uneaten meal stood on the fixed 
round table in the corner, and the odour of stale food added to 
the faint and detestable smell of weak brandy-and-water, with 
which the stewardess had felt it her duty to provide us, pervaded 
he whole cabin. I had not touched my share, neither had my 
companion hers, we had both been far too wretched; and so the 
two glasses stood side by side with a would-be convivial air that 
only seemed to make them appear the more melancholy. 

As the afternoon wore on, the sea grew calmer, and passive weak- 
ness succeeded to abject misery. I began to wish the stewardess 
would come, if only to take away those horrible plates, in which 
heaps of stodgy-looking potatoes were cooling in a pool of fat 
gravy beside a congealed mutton chop. 

Speculations arose in my mind as to whether it would not be 
advisable to risk a downfall, and to get outside into the fresh air, 
in spite of the grey clouds and the fine rain that could still be 
seen descending through the nearest skylight ; to wonder if I should 
be “all right” by the next day, and lastly to take a perfunctory 
interest in my unfortunate fellow sufferer on the opposite bench. 
I had not as yet seen her face, for she was lying huddled up ina 
large knitted shawl, worn evidently more for the purpose of con- 
cealing any deficiencies in her attire than for warmth. 

I felt some curiosity who she could be, and then I dimly re- 
membered a tall man with a fair little woman and two children 
coming on board at Jacmel. 

There had been some surprise at seeing European passengers 
from such a port at the time. It came back to me now that 
someone had said the man was a missionary, and that he was 
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sending home his wife and family for the summer, although he him- 
self remained in Haiti. 

The woman that came on board was sick with fever, for she 
had had to be carried to her cabin, and as I knew all the other 
passengers by sight, I felt this must be her. 

It would be a horrible fate to be obliged to spend the rest of 
one’s life in Haiti, I meditated, beautiful as its shores had appeared 
to us as we passed by it hour after hour on the previous week. 
We had been at times so near to it that the heavy scent of some 
flowering bush or tree had actually perfumed the air, but in spite 
of its entrancing scenery it must be an awful place for any 
Englishwoman to live in. 

My poor neighbour was no doubt heart-broken at having to 
leave her husband in such a place alone. She must love him very 
much to stand such an isolated life herself; cut off as they must 
have been from all white and, indeed, civilized society. 

At this point in my reflections I was abruptly interrupted by a 
voice. Not a loud voice by any means, but of a somewhat metallic 
quality, and with an unmistakably Cockney accent that plainly 
denoted its origin, and told, moreover, that its owner was not an 
educated woman. 

The voice uttered these remarkable words without any useless 
prologue or introduction : 

“Don’t you think a woman is sometimes justified in leaving her 
husband ?” 

I was so startled that I could find no answer, and the voice 
repeated the question, in a slightly higher key and with a sup- 
pressed ring of impatience in its tones. 

This time I regained enough composure to make some weak 
and vague answer to the effect that it depended possibly on the 
circumstances of the case, but my neighbour was not going to let 
the subject rest so easily, for at this commonplace reply, she half 
rose up on her seat. 

Her white shawl had in the exertion partly fallen off her head 
and shoulders, and revealed a tumbled shirt minus a collar. I was 
able thus for the first time to look at her. 

She was a little woman, apparently about thirty years of age, and 
in her own style still rather pretty, although her face bore traces of 
illness and a bad climate. 

In spite, however, of the general sallowness of her complexion, a 
red spot now burnt in each thin cheek, and gave her a fictitious 
air of health for the moment. 

Her hair was very abundant, fair and wavy, and although her 
dress was untidy and even dirty, she wore it much frizzed, and 
pinned with some attempt at care about her head. 
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Her eyes were round and of a bright light blue. They were 
distinctly fine eyes, but rather too hard and glittering to be 
pleasing, and somehow seemed to match her voice. ; 

“Are you better now? Can you talk?” she asked rather fret- 
fully. “Iam better and I want to talk—to talk now; later in the 
evening I am sure to be bad again with that horrid fever. It’s just 
like that, you know,” she continued, in answer to my languid nod 
of sympathy, “as sure as the clock strikes seven the fever comes 
on, and then I’m good for nothing, but burning and shivering by 
turns for the rest of the night. I thought perhaps once on board 
where there are no clocks it might leave me in peace, but, bless 
you, that fever wants no clocks to tell it when it’s to fall on me. 
It’s a great deal too knowing to be dependent on clocks. 

“JT want someone to talk to, for I am feeling dreadfully lonely, 
and that stewardess, although she’s nice enough, has all her work 
to see to,and can’t wait. Yes, she’s an obliging woman too, I dare- 
say, but of course she’s got her own living to look to, and so she’s 
got to be for ever running after those rich ladies who can afford to 
pay her well. She knows, of course, I can’t give her much, and so 
it’s natural. 

“You wonder at my wanting so to talk to anyone, but if you had 
been living in Haiti for a year without saying so much as Good- 
day to a Christian white woman, let alone another lady, you’d 
soon understand. I nearly went crazy with the loneliness of the 
life sometimes. Yes—of course I had my children. That Mrs. 
Smith, who has the opposite cabin to me, is looking after the little 
girl now—I’m far too bad to attempt it myself—and as to the boy 
—well! he can shift for himself right enough. He has to, poor 
little chap, for Mr. Fairfax—that’s my husband, you know—never 
can spare the time to see after hisn. He’s got so much to do with 
the prayer meetings and studies and so on, and I’m sure even .if 
I were well, which I’m not, I never could look after a big boy of his 
age. 

“T married over young, you see,” she went on, “far too young I 
think sometimes, and of course I cannot manage a big rough boy 
of ten, although he is a fine little fellow in spite of the last year in 
that horrid Haiti.” 

I am afraid she said “’orrid, ’Aiti,” but I will be generous, and 
supply all her missing aspirates. 

“Did you ever live in Haiti?” she questioned, eagerly. “No? 
Lucky for you you have not, for it’s just the most awful God-for- 
saken place in the world, and such horrid black people—so rude 
and disobliging, with such vile tempers. 

“It’s most unhealthy too, leastwise where we were, and that is 
why my husband had to send me and the two children home, for I 
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was so ill I could stay no longer. The doctor said it would be sure 
to kill me if I stayed on another summer,” she added with a singular 
note of triumph in her voice. Her ill-health and its consequences 
were evidently causes for jubilation in her mind, and although, as I 
listened to her words, ny dreams as to her wifely devotion were 
rapidly melting away, I could not altogether wonder at her mental 
attitude. “My husband says I am to come back in six months when 
I am better; but I shan’t get better, at least, not to be well enough 
to come back,” she added, confidently. “I know I shan’t, for I’d die 
sooner—tar, far sooner than go back to that horrid hole.” 

Her eyes blazed as she spoke. The pink spots in each hollow 
cheek became scarlet with excitement, while her voice was hoarse 
with indignation at the idea. 

“ Ah! you wonder at seeing me look so angry,” she said, after 
a pause, and more calmly, “but I have a right to be so. Just 
listen, and I'll tell you the whole of my story, and then say if 
any woman has not a right to feel taken in. Mind, I’m not say- 
ing that Mr. Fairfax is not a good man, and clever too in his 
way. Some folks over in England think he’s even doing a 
fine thing for coming out here, and call it grand, and goodness 
knows what rubbish besides. And as a minister that may be all 
very fine, but as my husband, John Fairfax, I consider he’s treated 
me shamefully—been as downright cruel to me and the children as 
though he’d beaten and starved us, and yet he’s preaching for ever 
and ever about our duties in life. Id like to duty him, and show 
him what I think about it, I can tell you. 

“ Little did I think when I married him But there, no one 
knows how husbands will turn out. They’re the chanciest things 
in life, and many the steady lad that turns out a brute, and the 
larky one as true as steel. 

“Tm a London girl, you know—at least, I was. My father lives 
in Holloway and is a watchmaker by trade. I suppose I’m York- 
shire now, for Mr. Fairfax comes from somewhere near Leeds, 
where all his folks live. I was a neat-handed girl, and quick, and I 
was apprenticed to a milliner in Oxford Street. A splendid busi- 
ness she had, too, and beautiful hats and bonnets did she make, 
such as it was a pleasure to handle—none of those two-and-eleven- 
pence-three-farthings rubbish of flowers and feathers did you 
catch our Madame using, but always the best of materials right 
through ; and of course she asked prices to match. I did enjoy 
those bonnets,” she added pensively, after an instant’s pause. 

“ My father was nothing in particular, but my mother went to 
chapel, and Mr. Fairfax came to help the minister at our chapel 
soon after I took up with the bonnets. He lodged in the house 


next door to ours, and he saw me at the Bible-class and at our 
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summer treat ; and well—I was a pretty girl. I can say it now 
that my looks are gone, for I’ve grown a perfect fright since I left 
England, and he pretty soon came to my father and asked leave 
to marry me. 

“Tt sounded a very good chance tor me then, and as my poor 
mother never fancied my being in the millinery herself, thinking it 
a worldly sort of business, she jumped at Mr. Fairfax, so to say. 

“T liked him, of course, well enough, but I was not so pleased as 
they were, for I thought I would rather wait and have some fun 
first before I settled down ; but still I let myself be persuaded into 
it. Poor things,” she added, with a genuine sigh, “we none of us 
guessed then what kind of man Mr. Fairfax would turn out.” 

“Ts he then unkind to you?” I asked, with hesitation, for diff- 
culties between husband and wife are best left alone by outsiders. 

“Unkind! oh dear me, no! He worships the very ground I walk 
on, I believe; but that’s just what makes it all the worse. If 
he’d been downright bad, it would have been of course easy enough 
to have let him take his own line, while I and the children took 
mine ; but you'll soon understand how it is. 

“Well, as I was telling you, we were married—I had a white 
worked muslin dress and a bit of real orange flower in my bonnet, 
which I trimmed myself and beautifully too, having had, of course, 
plenty of practice at Madame’s. My husband by this time had 
been appointed to a little chapel of his own down near Sheffield. 
He was known as a preacher in those parts, and he was liked, for he 
was a fine preacher, and the miners up there, rough as they are, 
thought all the world of him. They would come for miles to hear 
him, and the chapel was always crowded. We were getting on 
beautifully, and to my dying day I shall always believe he was 
really doing good there. 

“Such a nice little home as we had too, for we had nice furni- 
ture and two splendid clocks—one a gilt one, like a lion, in a glass 
case, and one in white marble, given him by some of the congrega- 
tions he had preached to—and a real silver cream-jug that was pre- 
sented by the Sabbath School in London. 

“T have had to leave them all; but oh! I was proud of them, 
for they seemed to show how he was appreciated. 

“We had three children then—the two I have now and a baby 
girl. They were all such fine children, and so healthy and rosy, 
Oh ! it was a nice time, and everyone praised Mr. Fairfax far and 
near, and said what a lot of good he had done already in the town, 
I was as happy a woman as you could wish to see, and a happy 
woman I might be still but for the nonsensical ideas Mr. Fairfax 
chose all of a sudden to take up, although he likes to persuade him- 
self it was a call.” 
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“But how on earth did you come out to Jacmel?” I asked in 
some perplexity. Her history as she had related it seemed thus 
far such a peculiarly unfit prelude to her present career. 

“You may well ask,” she retorted quickly. “One day Mr. Fair- 
fax came down from the Public Library which he used to subscribe 
to, being fond of reading. He had a big brown book under his arm. 
He was always a great scholar, but I never saw any book take his 
fancy as this one seemed to do. He would not leave it to listen 
to anything I had to tell him, and after supper he just sat down 
again and read and read as if his life depended on it. He was 
like a man bewitched, and although I kept trying to tell him 
that the garden-gate was broken and must be mended that night, 
Sheffield boys being like most other boys, dreadful hard on goose- 
berries, and ours just getting ripe, so it really was important; he 
just said, ‘Don’t bother about such a trifle, Jessie,’ and went on 
reading, more as if he were dazed or in a dream.” 

“That book was a cursed book to me—I must say it, although 
it was written by some very great man, called Sir Somebody Saint 
John, and I believe a minister too. 

“Do you fancy,” she interposed enquiringly, “that he could be 
descended from the Apostle ? 

“No—well, I thought not myself, although by the way Mr. 
Fairfax studied that book you would have imagined the real St. 
John was nowhere beside this one. The book, anyhow, was all 
about Haiti, and that was the first as ever I heard of the horrid 
place.” 

“Mr. Fairfax became quite changed from the day he read it. 
He got silent and moody, and took to taking long walks by himself 
right up on the moors, and would come in tired out and hardly 
say a word or notice his food or the children or anything, and if he 
did talk he said the oddest things: that he felt ashamed of stay- 
ing at home in luxury in England while such a place as Haiti 
existed; that he was bound as a minister of the Gospel to preach 
the truth to all heathens, and yet here was an island full of worse 
than heathens that no missionaries seemed to think of going near. 

“Missionaries have more sense—they know it’s work thrown 
away,” she here remarked viciously, with a flash of her blue eyes; 
“but he talked and he talked, and he thought and he thought, 
until at last he became fairly crazy about it all. He firmly believed 
he had what he called a ‘special call,’ but I thought it was only 
just worrying over it all as he had done; but the more I said he 
had much better stay comfortably where he was and be thankful 
for all his mercies, the more I believe he got set on his own idea. 

“He used to get angry with me sometimes, and call me a snare 
and a stumbling-block, which was a burning shame, for I had been 
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always a good wife to him, and kept his house well, and the 
children were beautiful, as anyone who knew me then would tell 
you, and after ten years of married life it is hard to be called 
names, for what’s a snare and stumbling-block but names, I 
should like to know? And after all I was only trying to have 
commonsense for both. However, the end of it all was, he would 
not listen to reason, but goes off to London by himself to see some 
missionary society there, and when he came back there was a tone 
in his voice and a light in his eyes I did not like a bit. 

“Tt was no use talking to him now. He would not even listen 
to me; but one evening he came in after one of his long rambles on 
the moors, and he talked to me beautiful. It was better than any 
of his sermons I had ever heard. He was so kind and gentle, too, 
and said he knew I would be a brave little woman, and not cause 
him to be a worthless minister, and make him curse the day he 
married me, and place a stumbling-block on his way to heaven. 

“ He spoke beautiful, for no one could speak like him when he 
chose, although, like most preachers, he kept that chiefly for his 
pulpit, and although I felt just the same in my inmost heart, he 
melted me quite, and I could only cry and promise him I would 
not say another word, but just let him take his own way ; and then 
he kissed me and said I was indeed a good wife, and I should never 
repent. I said nothing, but there—I had repented of it even as he 
spoke, and knew I had done foolishly to give in as I had done, for 
Mr. Fairfax was not the sort of man to let one take back one’s word 
in a thing of that kind. I hardly know how I got through the 
next few weeks. I felt as if I were in a sort of dream—a horrible 
dream. It was like a nightmare, having to pack up and to leave 
my dear little house where I had been so happy. To see all my 
nice furniture, that I thought so much of, being parcelled out and 
sold off to strangers. A man does not feel those things as a woman 
does, but it felt like dying to see Mrs. James, the grocer’s wife, that 
I never could abide, getting my drawing sofa for her sitting-room. 
The clocks I would not sell, being presents, so I just gave them to 
my mother to take care of, in case we ever should come back again ; 
but there was not much chance of that, for Mr. Fairfax said he 
never meant to turn back having once put his hand to the plough, 
and he meant it. I think it was just knowing Mr. Fairfax and how 
determined he could be for all his quiet ways that made me feel 
so desperate. He never seemed asif he could give in when he took 
hold of an idea. I was not over strong myself either, for my 
youngest baby was only a few months old at the time, and it 
seemed awful to take a poor little mite like her across the seas. 

“ Yes, I've only two now, for the baby died six weeks after we got 
to Jacmel, and there she’s buried. Not even in a proper ceme- 
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Papist, and hating them almost as badly if not worse than heathens, 
had no right to put her in what churchyards there were. 

The tears came into her eyes as she spoke, but she dashed them 
omg with one thin hand. 

“There now, I never meant to cry, but it makes me feel wild to 
think that all there is to show for the time we spent there is my 
pretty fair-haired baby lying all alone among those horrid blacks. 

“ That’s the only end I have seen to all the meetings and preach- 
ings and good-byes that were given in plenty before we left. The 
people about, more especially the colliers, were loath to let Mr. 
Fairfax leave, but they all said it was grand of him to go, and they 
made him quite into a kind of hero. They never seemed to heed 
what it meant to the children and myself; but there, that’s the way 
of the world, and of ‘course the wife has to follow the husband, 
more’s the shame of it sometimes. Oh! I know I’m talking wild, 
and I’m a wicked woman, but I’m only talking as I feel, and it’s 
better to speak it for once than to wear oneself « out by feeling it all 
without being able to say one word. 

“To make a long story short we were off at last, and the voyage 
was not as bad as I fancied. 

“The ship was not crowded, and everyone was kind to me and the 
children. No one at home thought I minded leaving much, not 
even my own mother, for I seemed to feel stunned like, and as if 
the whole world were slipping away from me. It would have been 

bad enough if such troubles had fallen on me anyhow, but that 
they should come just through a whim, for I could think it nothing 
else, of Mr. Fairfax’s, brought on by reading an old brown book, was 
more than I could stand. 

“Other people might look at it differently, but that’s the only way 
I could see it. 

“Tt was calm weather, and although it was terribly hot, still when 
we got to Jacmel and I saw the place looking so pretty and peace- 
ful from the ship with its white hduses shining among the green 
trees, I felt comforted a little. It looked cleaner and less savage 
than I had expected; but oh! when I got on, shore and saw the 
horrid black people with their evil faces, and the dirt of the streets 
and houses, my heart sank, and I felt it was even a thousand times 
worse than I had pictured it. 

There was no proper hotel, and the only thing Mr. Fairfax could 
do was to take some rooms in the house of a dreadful looking 
negress called Eugenia. 

“My! but she was a fiend, that Eugenia. Her temper was that 
awful I never dared to speak to her, and her cooking matched her 
temper. No wonder I lost my poor baby, what with the heat and 
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the change and the bad food. Mr. Fairfax seemed, however, quite 
satisfied, and although he was sorry enough when the baby died, 
he talked about what other missionaries and Christians had had to 
go through, and seemed to think it was all part of the business. 
Now it may be all very well for martyrs and such like to stand 
such things,” she broke off, petulantly, “ but I’m sure I never wanted 
to be a martyr, nor yet a missionary, and I’ve no call. Ionly asked 
to do my duty as my mother did before me, and not go running 
off to the ends of the earth to give my life and my children’s lives 
as well, to horrid blacks, who never want to see you at all.” 

“ Does your husband feel he is doing any good?” I here en- 
quired. 

There was such magnificent audacity in the idea of any one man 
attempting single handed to tackle the repulsive Haitian problem, 
that I could not but be impressed by her recital. Haiti is in- 
deed the plague spot of the West Indies—the eternal shame of 
all the better class of coloured people: the moral, which is always 
pointed at with triumph by the whites, as showing to what a 
depth of degradation the negroes will sink if left to their own 
devices. 

“ Mr. Fairfax is doing no sort of good there as far as I can see,” 
she answered, with conviction ; “He thinks it will come. J don’t. 
He says roots to be worth anything grow slowly, but I don’t be- 
lieve there are any roots to grow. No, not for a minute. First 
of all, what religion they have got is Papist, and that of course 
he cannot abide. There are a few, a very few Roman Catholic 
priests, and the blacks seem to look up to them a little. Eugenia 
knew one, a Pére André, who used to come and see her sometimes. 
A fine fuss she made over his visits too. I’d have liked him for 
my own part to come oftener, for when she expected him she did 
try to clean up a bit, and change her dirty white wrapper. Yes, 
and if you would believe it, she would dab her old brown face with 
violet powder too. Such vanity you never saw before. I tried to 
tell her what I thought of her; but there, she only knew a few 
words of English, and I never could talk their language. I wished 
I could, for the priest looked a kind old man, and although, of 
course, I could not understand what he said, it was a mercy to see 
a white face again. Eugenia gave us all coffee in his honour and 
sweet cakes, and it was very good coffee, for she took trouble for 
once ; but when Mr. Fairfax found it out later, he was very angry 
with me and forbade me to go down again when the priest called. 
or I should be converted or something dreadful. That was right 
down nonsense, for how could he convert me, however sly he 
might be, when neither of us could understand a word the other 
said ? But Mr. Fairfax said I did not know Jesuits and their ways. 
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Of course I had to do as he said, but it was hard to sit mewed up 
in my own room with the children crying, and smelling the coffee 
all the time through the cracks of the door, and hearing Pére 
André’s nice white voice and laugh as he talked to Eugenia, 
Eugenia was furious at my not coming down, and I could not make 
her understand it was not my fault but Mr. Fairfax’s doing.” 

“Your husband might have explained, for he can, I suppose, 
talk French quite well?” I suggested. 

“Oh no, he cannot. He had learnt some sort of French at 
college—that is, he could read it a little, but he could hardly 
understand the people better than I could. He’s learning, however, 
and he’s so clever, I daresay he’ll soon pick it up. I suppose it’s 
easy enough ?” 

I was so amazed at this confession of her husband’s ignorance 
that Mrs. Fairfax made in such an airy manner, that I could make 
no answer, nor was one necessary, for here the saloon door was 
thrown open with a bang, and through it, as from a catapult, a 
small boy projected himself. He was a dirty-looking little boy, 
and inuch sunburnt, but I guessed at once who he was, for he had 
his mother’s light blue eyes and fair curly hair. He came up to 
her side, and asked her in a patronizing voice if she was better. 

His mother stroked his grubby hand affectionately, while her 
eyes looked on him with pride. 

“This is my Johnnie,” she said. “Johnnie, speak to the lady. 
Johnnie knows Haitian quite well,” she added proudly. “ He picked 
it up directly; he’s very quick, like his father.” 

Johnnie nodded with some elation. He was evidently vain of 
his accomplishment. 

“Yes, I can talk it all right. It’s easy enough when once you 
get into the way of it. The other fellows—the black boys at 
Jacmel—soon taught me. They are funny chaps too—not a bit 
like the Shetfield boys I knew at home, but I had friends among 
them. Plenty of friends.” 

I looked at him aghast. The bare idea of any English boy 
running about with a lot of Haitian ragamuffins, and being on 
friendly terms with them, was enough to make any English resi- 
dent in the West Indies turn cold with horror. 

Johnnie, however, thought he was a very fine fellow, and went 
on, nothing doubting, with a would-be-grown-up air, that was funny 
to see. 

“T used to tell them I did not think much of their army. Such 
a set, no shoes or stockings, and no two men dressed alike, and 
what uniforms they had, all in rags—not like our English 
soldiers.” 

“They were for ever fighting among themselves,” observed his 
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mother languidly. “We had three revolutions, I think, when we 
were at Jacmel, or was it five, Johnnie ?” 

“Tm sure I forget, and after all it never seemed to make much 
ditterence.” 

But here the jangling of the dinner-bell sent him off, and put 
an effectual stop to the discussion of Haitian affairs for the time. 

The next day was calm and bright, so calm, indeed, that even 
the worst of sailors could have found no excuse for not being on 
deck. 

I had just established myself in my deck-chair, when I heard a 
greeting. It was Mrs. Fairfax, looking considerably better, and 
tidier than on the previous day, and holding a small girl by the 
hand. 

“This is Janie, the girl. She’s dreadfully scared of ladies, seeing 
so few as she has done. Yes, she looks bad, doesn’t she? Hardly 
a good advertisement of the climate ?” and she gave a bitter little 
laugh. 

The poor child did indeed look ill, and her yellow blotched com- 
plexion contrasted sadly with her sunny English curls. 

“T daresay she will get all right when you get to England,” I 
said as encouragingly as I could. 

“It’s to be hoped so. She was a lovely child when she left last 
year, and her skin was like lilies and roses, but the food or the 
climate or something has just ruined her. When I look at her do 
you wonder I feel mad with the place? I fancy she’s better than 
she was. Johnnie’s not the same boy. I hear some people grumble 
over ship fare, but it is splendid compared to what we've been 
having for a year and more now. [I'll sit down if you'll let me and 
have a talk.” 

Mrs. Fairfax after this never failed to come and sit down by me 
every morning, and at these times I learnt more about Haiti than 
I had ever done before. 

She had never read a line about the island, and thus, while it 
limited her horizon, gave to her descriptions the undoubted advan- 
tage of being perfectly unbiassed by any hearsay stories. 

It was by her husband’s express wish she had never looked at 
any books on the subject, and I could understand his motive well 
enough. The poor woman was miserable enough over her life there 
already, without being haunted by the grisly stories of cannibalism 
that are current about the inhabitants, and I took, of course, special 
eare not to enlighten her. She had, luckily enough, a wholesome 
horror of “Saint John’s” book from its effect on her husband, and 
thus had no curiosity to read it herself. 

She told me more stories than I can remember of “that 
Eugenia’s ” misdemeanours and terrific temper. 
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Of the dress of the Haitian beauties, the trailing white wrappers, 
more or less embroidered and befrilled, but always soiled, that with 
a neat black shawl formed their invariable home attire. Of the 
grand silks and even velvets that they don on highdays and holi- 
days with feathered hats and flower-trimmed bonnets straight from 
Paris. 

She waxed quite eloquent over the millinery, for, as she said, 
“The rich women get all their things from Paris. It’s funny, but 
they never seem to want for money. The coffee grows almost wild, 
and, except on their clothes, they spend nothing.” 

Eugenia herself, for all her curious ways, had been twice to 
France, and had drawers full of expensive finery, to say nothing of 
jewellery that had astonished her English lodger, “and of course, 
being a London girl, I know what good things are when I see 
them.” 

She told me of the few short excursions she had taken with 
her husband and children into the country, and of the snakes 
that had terrified her there so that she had not dared to leave the 
security of the carriage, “great black and yellow snakes that made 
my flesh creep to look at. They said they were not poisonous, 
but the sight of them was bad enough, and no negro will kill one. 
Mr. Fairfax says they still worship them, and they certainly are 
afraid of them.” 

How her husband had killed one once because she was so 
frightened of it, and the black boys fairly set on him, and stoned 
him, and it might have gone hard with him if the old priest 
had not been passing at the time and explained to them how it 
was and made them stop. 

“Mr. Fairfax was quite vexed with him, but I felt thankful 
enough, for as it was he got a nasty cut on his forehead with a 
bit of broken cocoa-nut.” 

As far as I could make out, Pére André’s influence disconcerted 
the would-be Evangelist even more than the lack of appreciation 
of the Haitians. 

He had been prepared for the latter, but the old priest he had 
not counted on, and he resented his power. The negroes them- 
selves were bad enough in all conscience, and Pére André’s sway 
over them was of the lightest, but what traces of reverence and 
loyalty they still retained for a European priest were his, and his 
alone. He had lived among them for over forty years to begin 
with. He understood their speech and their strange customs. He 
did what he could himself, and he shut his eyes to those things 
that he could not remedy. He understood perfectly the super- 
stitious terror that the Vaudoo worship inspired, and how vain it 
was for him to battle with it; but still he worked on. With all his 
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experience it was little he could do against the flood of evil that 
overspread the whole island, and he watched with amused pity the 
futile and hopeless efforts of his English rival in the same field. 

Mr. Fairfax had after many attempts discovered the remains of 
a half-ruined chapel that some fifty years or more ago had been 
founded by some Methodists from Barbadoes. Of this he had taken 
possession, and after making the necessary repairs himself, with 
infinite trouble had scraped together four or five old negroes 
and negresses, who in consideration of a weekly dole, made no 
objection to posing before their fellows as members of the original 
congregation. 

Mrs. Fairfax, with the intuition of womankind, guessed the 
truth, but Mr. Fairfax was too single-minded himself to believe that 
the weekly cents could induce them to perjure themselves in 
this way. 

To these and to his family he used therefore to preach vehe- 
mently in his own tongue, and then in what lame and halting 
Creole-French he could command, with a frequent recourse to a 
dictionary. 

“The English sermons were beautiful,” his wife remarked 
plaintively, “ but none of the blacks took the slightest interest in 
them. The old men mostly went to sleep. Sometimes two or 
three younger ones came to see what it was like and to gape at us. 
They just did it out of insolence I know, for it amused them to find 
how angry it made John to see them staring at me, for of course 
while he was preaching he could take no notice. It was all very 
discouraging, but Mr. Fairfax says if Pére André has stayed there 
forty years so can he.” 

I said nothing. I felt Mrs. Fairfax had on her side more 
commonsense than her husband, and also that if the good old 
priest, hindered by no anxiety as to wife or child, and with every 
advantage in the way of Church and language, had done so little, 
Mr. Fairfax’s dreams were vain indeed. 

Was this the faith that moved mountains, or only the blind self- 
confidence that leads men to their own destruction? His wife 
showed me his photograph one morning—-a fine broad-shouldered 
man with deep-set dreamy eyes and an obstinate chin. “It was 
taken when we married,” she remarked, as she wiped the glass 
carefully, “ and it is a bit faded, but is still very like him.” 

It was a peculiar face, not without charm, but with a mixture 
of strength and weakness in it ; outlines that seemed somehow to 
explain his character better than pages of description. 

After this I saw very little of Mrs. Fairfax, for at Barbadoes 
several Baptist families came on board, including two Baptist 
ministers, and they at once foregathered with Mrs. Fairfax—for her 
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husband had been sufficiently known as a preacher in England for 
her to be quite a person of consideration among her own sect. 
They did not appear to me to possess great attractions, but they 
seemed to suit the poor little woman, and she was a great deal 
with them. 

I heard her pouring out her woes, much as she had done to me, 
to the Rev. Abel Clavering one morning, and he was listening with 
great attention and sympathy. 

“ Mr. Clavering is a really kind man,” she confided to me next 
day. “He says he’s going to write to Mr. Fairfax and tell him it’s 
his positive duty to come back. Mr. Clavering says he’s just come 
back himself from three months in the West Indies, and he would 
not take a wife out to any of them on any account.” 

I looked at Mr. Clavering with some attention next time he 
passed. He was a short stout man with an air of being much 
oppressed by his white clerical tie. 

Otherwise he was most uninteresting and unremarkable, save at 
meal times, when he was given to lengthy “blessings” before meat. 
I suppose he proportioned them to his appetite, which was immense, 
I believe, however, he was kind-hearted, for he certainly used to be 
very good to poor little Janie, the sickly small girl, and he lent his 


deck-chair to Mrs. Fairfax, as well as several tracts and ponderous 
volumes of sermons. He had really compassion on her, I believe. 


Besides, as I have mentioned before, she was a very pretty woman 
still in her way. 


She looked much stronger by the time we were in sight of 
England. 

I was struck by her improved looks when I said good-bye to her, 
for I was landing at Plymouth, and the Fairfax family, in common 
with most other passengers, were going on to Southampton. 

“You are getting on so well that perhaps we shall go back 
together next year. You might let me know,” I said, as I gave her 
my address that she had begged me for. 

A cloud came over her face. 

“T shall never go back,” she said shortly. “I’ve quite made u 
my mind about that.” 

“ But your husband ?” 

“ My husband must make up his mind too, and choose between 
Haiti and me—and us,” she said in a dogged voice. “If he thinks 
his ‘call’ comes before us, well and good, but the children and I 
go there no more; besides, Mr. Clavering says ——” 

But I had no time to listen to Mr. Clavering’s views, and so 
we parted, and gradually she and her story faded away from my 
memory in the delight of being once more at home again. 
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It was quite a year afterwards that I received a letter in an 
unknown cramped hand with a very deep black border. 

It was from Mrs. Fairfax, and enclosed another epistle written in 
French on thin foreign paper, and stamped with the characteristic 
Haitian stamp—in this, as in greater things, a burlesque imitation 
of its French prototype. 

The first letter was from Mrs. Fairfax, briefly informing me that 
her husband was dead. He had died in Haiti a month before. So 
much she knew through the English Consul at Port au Prince. He 
had sent her the enclosed letter from Pére André, who happened to 
be with her husband during his last illness. She was glad, she 
said, to think he was not alone, although she did not expect Mr. 
Fairfax would care to have such a one as he by him at the end. 
It was no more though than he had a right to expect, tempting 
Providence as he had done by his conduct. Would I, could I, 
translate Pére André’s letter? She remembered I knew French, 
and she did not like to send it to a stranger. 

I unfolded the letter. It was closely written. I read it carefully 
through twice, and I translated it, so I remember its purport per- 
fectly, although it has long ago been returned to its rightful owner, 
Sometimes I ask myself if it did not make perhaps more impression 
on me than on the widow for whom it was intended. It began 
very formally, but gradually Pére André forgot his old-fashioned 
sentences of sympathy, and to describe the impression that “ce 
grand Monsieur Fairfax” had made on him from the first; how 
willingly he would have advised and befriended him, but how he 
saw that all his efforts had been mistaken. “No one knew better 
than I did all he would have to pass through, his discouragements, 
his hardships. He was, it is true, not of the faith, but it was 
refreshing to see any Christian take an interest in this poor neg- 
lected island, and I am old enough not to laugh at enthusiasm, 
however misguided. God knows there is little of it left in the 
world nowadays. To look at this tall Englishman brought back 
my own young days and the Faith and Hope I had then. [I still 
have Faith, thanks be to God, but it is of another kind—the Faith 
that comes of Patience and wears her grey robes, but Hope, save in 
a life beyond, has passed away from me.” 

The old man went on to tell how, when Fairfax’s wife and children 
had left him, he had worked harder than ever, but all to no avail. 
He recounted with pitying detail how the Englishman had been 
cheated and taken in at every turn, and how his eyes were opened 
gradually to the magnitude of the task he had set himself, and 
with the knowledge came the overwhelming sense of his own help- 
lessness to deal with it. How he had gone at last on a pilgrimage 
to the inland town of Jeremie, trusting he might meet with a 
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better reception there, and how the journey had ended in yet 
another disappointment. ‘ ' 

How he lost heart, and after looking like a ghost for weeks he 
finally broke down and became so ill he could not move, for even 
his powerful physique was not proof against repeated attacks of 
fever. < 

How at last Pére André, hearing of his‘sad plight, determined to 
go and see him, hoping that this time he might not be repulsed. 

Of the sick man’s astonishment when he saw who his helper was, 
and of how he, being then “ weak asa child,” made no remonstrance, 
but let himself be nursed back into a tremulous life. 

“He was docile as a little child, and said nothing. I think even 
he grew to love me as a child loves its nurse,” wrote the kind old 
man. “He used to lie quite still for hours without a word passing 
his lips; but he had the little pictures of his wife and children, 
and letters near him, many, many letters, and those he looked at 
often. I used to laugh at him and call them his toys, and then 
tell him he must make haste and get well and go back, but he 
only shook his head and looked sad at my words. 

“T had brought him his letters as usual from the post-office when 
the fortnightly mail came in. He had some from England as usual, 
and I hoped they would give him pleasure. He read them at once, 
and then he said in his weak, puzzled voice, ‘I do not understand ; 
she is well they tell me, but she is not coming back, so I shall not 
see her again.’ He seemed very sad and quiet afterwards. I tried 
to make him take food, but he would not, but turned his face to the 
wall, At midnight he died. 

“T was not surprised, I hardly expected him to live, but I did not 
think he would die so quickly. 

“He made mistakes. He made a great one when he came out to 
Haiti in the way he did; but I feel sure he was a truly good man, 
and I wept as for a friend when he died. 

“The negroes could not comprehend my grief, for they knew 
Monsieur Fairfax had not loved me. 

“T had him buried beside his little child, so neither of them now 
lies alone.” Then followed a brief inventory of his clothes and 
effects, a very scanty one, and with a few more general assurances 
of sympathy, the letter ended. 

. . . . . a e 8 

The last news I heard from Mrs. Fairfax was that she was going 
to marry Mr. Clavering. 

I think this time she may be tolerably sure at least that hcr 
second husband is not likely to have inconvenient “ calls.” 

I believe she is right when she says she feels it will be a good 
thing for the children to have someone to look after them. She 
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will attend to her husband’s shirt collars, and he will take care 
that none of his family stir out of the beaten track. 

What puzzles me, however, is what manner of man was her first 
husband. Was he simply, as his wife believed, the mistaken victim 
of a whim ? or was he, unluckily for his belongings, really in some 
measure a martyr and a hero? I have thought over it often, and 
as yet can find no answer to my mind! I am puzzling over it still. 
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